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CHAPTER THE FIEST. 

EASTPORT. 

A FEW cottages — scattered like odd grains of 
com along a short strip of English coast — after a 
rickety and precarious infancy, had grown up into 
a village. With such fattening nutriment as fishing 
and smuggling, it became a strong child. Later, 
in the war times, it was fancied by the miUtary 
authorities : a heavy fort and large barracks were 
built, and soldiers sent there. From that moment 
it became respectable, ceased to be a city Arab, 
and was called Eastport. In a short time it was 
timidly advancing to the grade of watering-place — 
a shy debutante — ^raised from the ranks, and appa- 
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rently as ill at ease in its new finery of dotted 
villas and dampish plaster terraces, as the sergeant 
who has been made uncomfortable by a Com- 
mission. But, in ten years more its patent would 
be regularly made out ; and it would be enrolled 
permanently among the dignified watering-places. 
The threads of railway were already converging 
and gathering up there, as into a hand, heading 
after beading of snow-white terraces would em- 
broider the edges of the cliffs. A monster hotel, as 
white and bright as if it were every morning bur- 
nished by mammoth housemaids, and teeming Avith 
life like a monster warren, -would have burst out on 
the hill, and noble persons have poured in, and have 
been cramped in tight drawing-rooms, scented with 
new plaster, at twenty guineas a week. A glis- 
tening strand reclaimed from savagery and ugly 
boulders, would have burst into gay files of sentry- 
boxes on wheels, travelling out in the sun to the 
deeper waters, and have become an animated en- 
campment, where the splash and the plunge marked 
time, and where countless novels and newspapers 
would be read to the pleasant music of children's 
prattle and young ladies' voices. 
But the moment had not yet come. The fairy 
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queen of fashion, always fanciful and arbitrary, had 
not yet let hea* robe fall upon this comer, nor had 
she touched it with her golden wand. She had not 
given the signal for the rush. So it lay now in a 
state of Cimiparative squalor, enjoying a sort of 
vegetable life — just as its half-dozen stranded 
fishing-boats lay over on their bulging sides in a 
helpless and sluggish imbecility. A little pier 
straggled out awkwardly and timorously to sea: but 
by-and-by there would be a vote in Parliament, 
and a new harbour, and f ast^-sailing packets shoot- 
ing across with Mails to the Dutch and Belgian 
coasts opposite. 

On the lowest tier, next the shore, were the 
fishermen's huts. A couple of sloping roads ran 
np the cliffs like ribbons, and became streets, and on 
the top the bits of terraces and strips of villas broke 
out in spasmodic and disorderly fashion. These 
were in such white patches, with such sudden gaps 
— ^where an ambitious speculator who had gc^e in 
for an entire terrace and had been compelled to 
stop short ingloriously at Nnmber Three — that the 
whole cliff, taken together, seemed like one gigantic 
jaw smiKng at the sky, with teeth knocked out 
here and there. The barracks and fort were far 
b2 
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away to the right, on a clifif that looked as soft and 
crumbly and friable as a crag of ripe old dinner- 
cheese. 

In this way the settlement gradually retreated 
inland, and the sea colony was linked by a chain of 
houses — straggling like videttes — to a genuine 
country town about a mile away. The country 
town was proud of its watering-place, and lived and 
had its being by two artificial stimulants — one the 
presence of soldiery in a sort of fort (a foot i:egiment 
and some artillerymen), whose officers were precious 
to the neighbourhood ; the other a steeple-chase of 
some mark, which annually brought down a strange 
miscellany, who, for a couple of nights swarmed 
over the little town, and utilised even its haylofts. 
The whole district was now cheap. As yet life 
was to be enjoyed there with economy, and it was 
therefore in esteem with many genteel families 
whose means were not on the same high level as 
their gentility. Life, too, was strongly savoured 
by the presence of the officers, who became the 
llamas of the territory. They were the salt of that 
special earth, and the leaven of every social meet- 
ing for miles about. With some they were as the 
air we breathe, and by such were inhaled in deep 
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draughts. The warm tint of their dress became 
necessary to the landscape, as an agreeable patch 
of colour, and lit it up as the late Mr. Turner did a 
dull sea-piece — ^with a vermilion buoy. 

In these barracks — ^which were rude and almost 
squalid in their discomfort, and described a dozen 
times in each day as "this d— d infernal hole" 
— one night Captain Fermor and a friend, who 
was called " Young Brett," were sitting at the fire. 
The daily feast was done, and those who had feasted 
were scattered. " Young Brett" was a new ensign, 
white-haired to a strange degree, and half a child in 
appearance, but he was full of respect and admira- 
tion for men of experience like the Mentor beside 
him. The Mentor beside him was very fair, and 
pervaded by a general yellow tone — ^with a corn- 
coloured moustache. His legs were upon a chair, 
his shell-jacket open, and on his lips was a steady 
air of composed indifference and almost habitual 
disgust. 

The fledgeling ensign's enthusiasm was not yet 
chilled. He was describing a hunt. 

" We then went right through the Old Field," 
he said, " up to the brook which runs into the mill- 
race, where there is such a stiff jump — and such a 
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fall ! You never saw such a business : every second 
fellow down. Old Bowley well pounded." 

*^ They don't know how to ride/' said Captain 
Fermor, tranquilly. " All tailors, every man of 'enu" 

" I went over with the rest," said the white boy, 
a little ruefully, " with such a ducking ! Some one 
pulled me out. That beast I rode pulled so." 

"Some way it always is the beast we ride," said 
the other, with the same inert smile. " It's not a 
country for a; gentleman to hunt over. I had to 
give it up myself. You know Fve seen the proper 
sort of thing. Who were out? the usual set?"' 

"The usual lot; and that Hanbury, as usual, 
leading. He got over the brook. But then he 
rides such horses I" 

The right side of the other^s lip went up a little 
at this speech, and he raised himself in his chair. 

" Of course he did ! These country fellows can 
scramble over every drain in the place. / have 
broken a horse's back before now over a little 
fun'ow. Any fool can make a show on a great 
strong brute that knows every stone and hedge. I 
don't care to lay mind to studying their topography. 
If I chose, I suppose I could do it with the best of 
em. But it wouldn't repay me the trouble." 
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Captain Fermor had an eye-glass which he used 
occasionally, being a little near-sighted ; but he had 
another moral bit of crystal, through which he un- 
consciously viewed his own personal nature. It 
was a sort of polite and social Pantheism. He 
really fancied that his " ro eyoi," as. the Germans 
call it — ^the great "I," the grand "Moi" — ^pervaded 
all things, and that everything that was said or 
done, in which he was called on to speak or do, 
must have necessary reference to him. 

" But he rode like a man," said the white-haired 
youth, with a thoughtful admiration ; ^ all through 
the same — never thrown out a moment* I wonder 
what he gave for that horse ? Two-two-nought ?" 
" Bred him, you may be sure — ^bred him to sell. 
That's AiV line. It's the way with all these low 
farmer fellows." 

" But you recollect the parson said the other day 
he was of good family — Sir Thomas Hanbury — or 
Somebody like that." 

" That don't make him a good huntsman," asked 

Captain Fermor, "does it?" Then added, with a 

characteristic wunt of logic, "It's nothing to me 

who he is^ or what he is — / don't care, I'm sure." 

The white ensign, still following his hero with a 
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smile of admiration as he flew over a jump, went 
on the same key of panegyric. " And then coming 
home dead beat (would you believe itf), I saw his 
horse at the gate of that terrace where those girls 
live — Kaglan-terrace — and he himself with them 
in the window, as fresh as if he were out of his 
bath." 

Captain Fermor gave a sort of short contemp- 
tuous snort or sniff, and his fawn-coloured mous- 
tache, which hung over his mouth like the eaves of 
a thatched cottage, went up again. One limb, too, 
dropped off the chair. But he said nothing. 

" They say he's going to be married to one of 
them," said the ensign ; " the younger one, so the 
doctor told me to-day. But mind, don't say I said 
it, because it may be only a bit of gossip." 

The way in which Captain Fermor opened his 
aluminium-looking eye& on the youth, was some- 
thing to see. " Wliy should I ?" he said. " Whom 
should I tell ? I suppose I shall have forgotten it 
all in five minutes. What on earth, my good child, 
can you suppose these people and their stories are 
to me? It is very well for you, who have seen no 
life as yet. You may be quite easy in your mind, 
and tell your apothecary or parson — ^whose names. 
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thank God, I don't know — that their secret is quite 
safe with me — ^because quite forgotten." 

The boy coloured up, and became pink at his f ore^ 
head, which contrasted oddly with his white hair. 
, Captain Fermor,, really pleased with himself with 
having spoken with such success and such an under- 
current of quiet sarcasm, became of a sudden quite 
free and good humoured. He took out his pipe 
and his tobacco-pouch, and began, with an agree- 
able leisureness, to fill it. 

" And so you saw these girls ? They are pretty," 
he said, making that allowance. 

" Yes, yesl" said the other, eagerly; *^ there's 
one very handsome. I wish — ^I wish," he added, 
" I knew her. I have tried every way. But they 
won't know people." 

" / could have known them fifty times over if I 
wanted," said Captain Fermor, trying whether his 
pipe drew freely. " There were people plaguing 
me a dozen times. But I don't care for that sort 
of thing. It's not my line, you see. Made it a 
rule not to make new acquaintances more than I 
can manage. People say to me, I wish you would 
let us introduce you to the — the — ^what do you call 
them?" 
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"Manuels! Manuels!" said the youth. 

" But I don't want to. I don't care. There are 
fellows who want to know all the world. Pm not 
one of that sort." 

" O !" said the young ensign, with an uncon- 
scious piteousness ! *^ If I could only manage it ! 
They are so handsome ; and if I cotdd get to know 
them!" 

"Out of* the question, my good Brett," said 
Captain Fermor, becoming cold again. "I never 
do that sort of thing,, unless for friends, you 
know. Besides, take my advice ; don't trouble 
your head about that direction. I fancy you would 
scarcely be the description of thing for them, you 
see. 

In many of those people in whom personality or 
this organic egotism is strong, a sort of cruel truth 
breaks out, almost " brutal," as the French put it. 
But it is only a logical development, and really 
almost unconscious. From it the white-haired 
ensign suffered. And there was silence in conse- 
quence for a few moments. Captain Fermor, with 
his pipe now fairly alight, was still thinking how 
placidly he could turn a bit of quiet gentlemanly 
sarcasm. A tranquil smile was mantling about 
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the tube of his pipe, and broke the blue clouds, like 
a little human sun. 

"I suppose," he said, after a time, and taking 
his pipe out to look at it nacrowly — " I suppose 
that strong-built brute will be entered for the 
steeple-ehase ? " 

"Yes," said the youth, shortly, and there was a 
wounded modulation in the key. But the captain, 
wrapped up in his egotistic cloak, had now tra- 
velled miles from any results his speech might 
have produced. 

"And I suppose," added the captain, "that 
fellow Banbury — ^Hanbury — ^^vill ride him? " 

"Yes," said the youth, a little more heartily, 
and trying to forget his hurt, for his soul was in 
horses, "O, he'll ride! They'll be very good 
this year. / shall ride ! " 

The captain smiled. Here was another oppor- 
tunity for stropping his satirical blade. 

" Of course they will be good, because you ride, 
eh ? You'll draw the whole coimtry. Don't you 
see what you lay yourself open to by that loose 
form of speech? I call your attention to it as a 
friend. Of course it's no affair of mine." 

" Yes, I see ! But they are to be first rate. I 
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have entered Kathleen, and Taylor has entered 
Malakoff. I am in already for the Welter — all 
gentlemen riders, you know." 

Again the captain began to whet his razor. 
" Gentlemen riders ! Then they must let no na- 
tives enter. Good gracious ! what a lot of cads 
will start." And. again he smiled to himself. It 
was good practice turning this raw child to profit. 

" Brian is to start ! " said Young Brett, still on 
the horses. "And Small will rideiiim himself." 

"Ah! that is a horse," said Captain Fermor, 
taking his pipe out of his mouth with real in- 
terest. " How he will cut up the local fellows ! 
And a man that can ride — ^very tolerably. He'll 
give them a lesson." Here Captain Fermor took 
a weary stretch, as if life under this accumulation 
of monotony was indeed a burden. 

And yet, taking the average of his days, and the 
duties with which he filled in his days, he seemed 
to enter into its current with something far short 
of indifference. The truth was, this was only the 
fruit of his extravagant egotism. For him the 
genuine race of the world was the race that wore 
uniforms ; that is to say, the men whose uniform 
was scarlet. Other soldiers of other countries 
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were mere impostors, theatrical fellows with gaudy- 
coats. It was notorious there was but one real 
" Service" known, which was the British. Thus, 
the bulk of English mankind who did not bear 
commissions were cagots, and the onus of respecta- 
bility lay upon them. Again, as with men so with 
things. Town was the centre, the city of true 
metal. Town things, bought in Town shops — 
bought, too, at the places where "our fellows" 
were accustomed to buy — the true Procrustean 
gauge to which all things must be stretched or 
fitted — this was more of Captain Fermor's creed. 
Yiet he was a gentlemanly devotee, and did not 
rant these tenets ; but they were so kneaded into 
his constitution, air, and deportment, that every- 
thing he said, and everything he did, seemed to 
whisper an article of this faith. 
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CHAPTEE THE SECOND. 

THE MANUELS. 

In the window of that miniature house in Raglan- 
terrace, where Young Brett had seen the admired 
horse standing, were the ladies of the Manuel 
family. The house was Number Four, in one of 
those terraces which had started so magnificently 
— intending a swoop of at least a street long, but 
had halted at Nimiber Four, through a sudden 
spasm. In the window was Mrs. Manuel, a shoii; 
handsoriie olive-toned elderly lady, whose hair was 
iron-grey, and whose eyes travelled faintly from 
east to west, and back again, but whose face had 
a worn look of suffering. There was also Violet, 
her second daughter; and Pauline, her eldest, now 
flashing out in the sunlight, was framed in the 
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window. There admiring Young Brett saw her, 
in a window to herself, looking out at the noble 
horse, and fallen into a true statuesque attitude — 
into which she fell unconsciously some dozen times 
in the day. 

Young Brett looked wistfully, and languished to 
know her. But for him, and for such as him, 
Number Four was as a convent of the very strictest 
order. The ^second daughter, whom they called 
Violet, was not dark, but round and full, with a 
strange bright glistening in her eyes, which were 
large and " fine." About her altogether there was 
a sense of rich colour, with a sort of soft sweet de- 
votional aip — as though she had been copied from 
a saint on.au old Italian church wall. 

The hall door was open as Young Brett passed, 
and coming out with Hanbury, to feel that great 
horse all over, with that wonder and respect which 
foreigners have for great Englidi horses, was a son 
of the house, with black glossy hair that shone and 
curled — ^with a iaint olive tint about the cheeks, 
square heavy eyebrows, bluish shading on cheeks 
and upper lip, where moustache would later ripen 
and flourish, and a thoughtful business air beyond 
his years. • 
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He felt and patted the stout strong horse all 
over. Then Hanbury, an over-healthful, pink- 
cheeked, open-faced man of the country, mounted 
into his saddle with some pride, for he knew that 
eyes were upon him, and took ofif his hat to the 
windows, with an emphasis towards that on the 
left, where the full-eyed girl was with her mother. 
Then he made his horse amble and plunge gently, 
yet with grace, for some purpose of his own, 
struggling with him in a sort of sham contest, and 
finally, as it were, let him have his way, and 
plunge off in a dignified canter. All this Young 
Brett saw, as he had seen many such kindred 
scenes, with a sort of aching. He pined with a 
boyish pining for ladies' company, and longed to 
play at knights and social jousts in the drawing- 
room. 

Manuel — the gossips told each other — ^had been 
a sort of Anglo-Spanish merchant, who had lived 
years at Cadiz, and had married a Spanish woman. 
Wine was his divinity, and in that faith he had 
lived and died, sending home butts and casks 
every week. To the figures that flitted round in 
• the little watering-place, this meagre detail had 
tftivelled, and, meagre as it was, no one knew how 
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it had been found out. Still, it was welcome as 
far as it went. And one more skilful discoverer 
than the rest was able to point to some cloud or 
mystery, which hung between them and Mr. 
Manuel's end. For it was ascertained that the 
butts and casks had broken up suddenly, and in 
that wreck the merchant had disappeared. In 
short, there was a story and mystery, or there 
should be a story and mystery, which, being un- 
resolved, caused much torture and suffering in 
the neighbourhood. Public interest in their regard 
was the more inflamed by the jealous reserve they 
maintained in their plaster-covered little castle on 
Raglan-terrace. The whole colony struggled to 
know them, men made violent efforts to pour in 
and carry an acquaintance by assault, but in- 
effectually. Only Mr. John Hanbury, who rode 
the admired horse, had found some breach through 
which he had stolen in. 

It seemed natural enough to those who knew 
him well; for he was penetrated through and 
through with a blunt gentleness and simplicity 
which, of all characters in daily currency, is the 
most acceptable, and even superficially makes the 
most way. The plated artificial world likes this 

VOL. I. c 
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sort of nature, and inhales it as it does a sea- 
breeze at Brighton. He had been in India in 
some civil station, had broken down physically, 
and had come home, thirty-eight years old, with 
six feet of height, broad shoulders, a square, rather 
massive face, a large kindly eye, black glossy hair, 
and a black moustache as glossy. He delighted in 
sport, had some dozen guns or so on his shelves 
with which he had shot the tiger and the elephant, 
and respected the character of a brave and upright 
horse pretty much as he did that of an upright 
Christian. He spoke with an earnestness verging 
upon dignity, and for him the buffoonery argot, 
called "chaff," nursery language of witlings, was 
hopelessly uninteUigible. 

That admired horse, The Baron, ambled up to 
Raglan-terrace very often — nearly every day. Its 
rider and owner came yet more often. The dust- 
men and dust-women of gossip, who went about with 
baskets on their shoulders and a hook, picking up 
old torn shreds and scraps and tossuig them into 
their baskets, met the party often on the roads and 
cliffs. It was given out officially, as it were, that 
a marriage must follow; and the eagerness for 
original details as to the Manuels' history became 
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almost exquisite. Any damaging scraps of whisper 
abont their early days would be most precious 
now. 

Captain Fermor, who spent a great deal of his 
day in a miserable listlessness, lounging along the 
roads, but most of all sitting on a low wall by the 
roadside in the sun, busy with a blunt stunted 
meerschaum, and swinging his legs like pendu- 
Irans — ^a polite Crusoe cast adrift on this savage 
district — strange to say, took a greater interest in 
these ladies than he had acknowledged to his 
friend Young Brett, He had got to be fond of 
his wall, and swung hk feet pretty nmch about 
the same hour each ds^ He had come to know 
the sisters thoroughly, their walk even half a mile 
away, their favourite bonnets, their clothes. He 
^really admired "that second girl," and the sleepy 
dreamy languor of her eyes, and he half indulged 
himself in a speculation how, with proper dressing 
and training, under good masters of fashion, " that 
girl" might "do" up in Town. But he soon 
checked himself, almost with a blush, for this 
heresy — as if anything good could come out of 
barren provincialism. 
The two girls tripping past — and they stepped 
o2 
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together as sisters do, with the harmony of well- 
trained ponies — soon came to know the fair officer 
who swung his limbs upon the wall, quite as well 
as he knew them. At first they did not know his 
name, but this some way reached them in time. 
There are plenty of such surface intimacies. As 
they walked past they dropped their eyes with 
a modest precision, but there was a forced com- 
posure about their faces that looked like con- 
sciousness. Captain Femior suspended the pen- 
dulum motion, and looked long after them with 
tranquil approval. 

By-and-by, when Mr. Hanbury walked by with 
them very often, this expression changed. Man 
does not relish famiKarity in man with any of the 
other sex. It seems a sort of preference after 
rivalry; and though this view is really absurd, 
and based upon a fiction, it operates very largely. 
So at first Captain Fermor's lip used to curl con- 
temptuously, as who should say, "A fellow like 
that!" Then he grew more hostile, and as one 
day, Hanbury, full of smiles, was stooping well 
across the sisters, as he walked, in his eagerness in 
what he told, and as they listened with smiles and 
an interest that showed clearly they had taken no 
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note of the captain upon his wall, the latter broke 
out almost loudly with " A low cad of a fellow I " 
Though why cad, and why low, there was no 
reason for pronouncing. Nay, he took this preju- 
dice actually away with him from his wall ; and 
when some one was criticising (a little unfairly) 
the riding of Mr. Hanbury, Captain Fermor 
joined in with a light growl, and repeated his 
censure that he was " a cad of a fellow ! " So, as 
there are surface intimacies among people who are 
never to know each others' minds, so are there 
these surface animosities. 

What irritated the captain specially was the un- 
conscious way in which the almost gentle blue eye 
of his enemy used to settle on him — if anything, 
with a kindly leaning towards him. This the 
other resented : and felt his lip curling up with 
contempt. 

But the summit of unreasonable exasperation 
was reached, when Mr. Hanbury was seen riding 
by with the two young ladies. Captain Fermor 
almost raged against this outrage on decorum. " In 
Town," he said, " or, indeed, in any civilised place, 
it wordd be screamed at. Two girls going out with 
a fellow like that ; no chaperon. It was a pity," 
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he added, with compassion, "they had. no friend 
to hint to them what was proper. Any fellow, that 
at all approached a gentleman, would not allow^ 
them to compromise themselves like that." And 
when the marriage rumour reached him, his scorn 
and amazement could not be contained. 

There were other characters on these little pro- 
vincial boards, invariably to be found on such oc- 
casions : types kept in stock, who will drop in 
presently. Such were doctor and'doctor^s wife; 
clergyman and wife ; local solicitor in large busi- 
ness, often flying up to London ; and the landed 
gentry, whose nearest representative was Sir 
Charles Longman, of Longwood. These threads 
of different colours crossed and recrossed eadi 
other, and became plaited together into a sort of 
dull monotonous strand, which was Life at East- 
port. Life, in fact, oozed on here pleasantly for 
some — tranquilly at least for all. Periodically Sir 
Charles Longman broke into a spasm of a dinner 
out at Longwood, and had an artillery officer, and 
an infantry officer, with the parson and the doctor, 
and a solemn and impressive ceremonial ensued; 
when Sir Cliarles Longman, tall and well creased 
in his skin, and shining as though he had got into 
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a suit of serpent's skin, peered at every one through 
a very glistening eye-glass, as though he were 
afraid of mistaking them. His voice came out so 
aridly, it seemed to have newly arrived from the 
Desert, and dried up all within the area of its in- 
fluence like a hot wind. The soldiers went home 
loudly execrating host and entertainment, but 
Captain Fermor reUshed both with a smile of su- 
periority, and said it was refreshing to meet a gen- 
tleman after all. 
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CHAPTER THE THIED. 

A MESS DINNER. 

The barracks, which were the vital organs of 
the place, and the very centre of its nervous sys- 
tem, were austere and sour looking. They were 
buildings constructed as if for the reformation of 
the hardened soldiery who resided in them. Like 
the men themselves, they seemed to fall into line, 
to deploy into galleries, windows, doors, chill-look- 
ing iron-bedsteads, arches, whitewashed passages, 
and numbered cell boxes. As there was properly 
no flesh and blood in the place to be taken cogni- 
sance of officially by the authorities, but merely 
letters and numbers, so the same system was rea- 
sonably extended to the bedsteads, passages, arches, 
and even dead walls. 
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The barracks were on a hill commanding the 
town, which had been fashioned irresolutely into 
a sort of fort; and when the sun was shining, 
little lengths of scarlet ribbon were seen to un- 
wind themselves on the walls, like a cheerful 
edging to a dull grey surtout, attended also by 
lively drumming, and the winding of trumpets. 
In this sort of climisily disguised reformatory 
the soldiers took their punishment, were drilled, 
snapped at with words of command, and, above 
all, "inspected," 

Which dreadful operation was now just being 
performed. It was a depot, and samples of several 
regiments were here herded together for training 
and exercise. Major-General Shortall had been 
down, a gaunt, red-cheeked man, with what used 
to be termed the mutton-chop whisker, and who 
was determined to do his all to save the Service 
from the destruction to which it was hurrying 
— by keeping his upper lip clean and bare. The 
men had been scrubbed, pipeclayed, French 
polished, burnished, holy-stoned even; had been 
reviled and sworn into perfect cleanliness, before 
General Shortall was taken down the ranks. 
. With a scowl of distrust, as though each 
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private was busy hiding some breakage or stain, 
and might, after all, skilfully evade detection of 
his crime, the general walked down by a row of 
chests and faces, pried into buttons, twitched open 
cartouche-boxes, and pulled at straps sourly, then 
walked up past a row of backs, poked, probed as 
if he were making a surgical examination, and 
finished off a line with an air of disappointment. 
Colonels and captains walked with him in agita- 
tion. 

In the evening, General Shortafl was to dine 
with the mess; so, also, was Sir Charles Long- 
man, the generic territorial person of quality, 
and one or two gentlemen. The leading clergy- 
man, too, had been "thrown in :" just as the mess 
cook had "thrown in^' a dash .of wine, to give a 
tone to the soup. It was a sort of little festival. 
Tie general, in a grudging sort of fashion, had 
allowed some commendation to be wrung bom him, 
in which the words "efficient" and "soldier-like" 
were distinguishable. Thus there was a weight of 
care off the minds of the superior officers. 

Like two kings at a conference. Sir Charles 
liongman and General Shortall met on the rug, 
as at a free town. Colonel Benbow presented 
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them to each other. The general said he had 
known a Longman in "my old regiment" in 
Jamaica, and Sir Charles, promptly fixing his 
glass in position, and painfully investigating the 
general all oyer, ^aid^ doubtfully, " that he — er 
— quite — ^really most curious." They went in to 
dinner then, in a sort of clanking procession. 

Such splendour as the dep6t could compass 
was put forward. Two silver soldiers, back to 
back, in full marching order, with knapsack and 
straps all complete, with the minutest buckle, 
exquisitely modelled, bad been presented by Colonel 
Bolstock, O.B., to his regiment on leaving; and 
the two silver soldiers, leaning on their firelocks, 
mounted guard at the head of the table, under 
the general's eye. The study of the accoutre- 
ments, as here reproduced, was an inexhaustible 
source of delight to the officers. It never palled, 
and it was customary to refer to it as a standard 
for other works of Art. But the general had 
the silver soldiers imder inspection, and pro- 
nounced, sharply, that the belt of " that fellow on 
the right" might have been tightened by another 
" hole," which critical bon-mot soon trickled Aofm 
the whole table, and was greatly admired. For 
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weeks an animated discussion took place after 
dinner, as to the propriety of this tightening by 
" another hole f and the most ingenious tests were 
suggested to find out the truth. 

As they Were sitting down, Captain Fermor 
came in hurriedly, and found there was but one 
Httle gap near the bottom of the table, into 
which he dropped. One flank of the gap was 
red, the other black, and just as he sat down, 
and waiter hands had pushed in his chair from 
behind, he found that the black civilian patch 
resolved itself into " that cad of a fellow," Han- 
bury ! 

The mere contagion of the thing was not so 
much ; for once, he could have put up with this 
sort of society. But the awkwardness was here : 
"this fellow" was sure "to fasten" an acquaint- 
ance on him, "what, positively," as he declared 
afterwards, " he had been struggling with all his 
power to fence off," but which he knew all the time 
— ^he had a presentiment, in fact — ^would come 
about. 

Honest John Hanbury's face actually lit up 
when he sg<w who was his companion. He was 
delighted, for he was of the line of Uncle Toby. 
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" Captain Fermor," he said, at once, " we (yagkt 
to know each other. It is so droll meeting and 
passing each other in that sort of way — and know- 
ing each other all the time. It is absurd. You 
know me, and I know you. I am so glad, in short. 
This is better than half a dozen introductions." 

The captain's lip went up. " O, I see. Indeed ! 
You are very good to say so." 

The other assumed that there was correspond- 
ing joy at this pleasant dinner consanguinity. 
" Yes," he went on, " the very thing I was wishing 
for, and all brought about so naturally*— without 
trouble. Do you know, fifty times I have been on 
the point of walking up to you and saying, ^ Cap- 
tain Fermor, let me introduce myself.' I should 
have surprised you, I dare say." 

The captain's eyes first settled on Mr. Hanbury's 
drop chain, then travelled up slowly to his face. 
" I must say you would," he said ; " excuse me for 
telling you so frankly ;" and Captain Fermor grew 
a shade less ill humoured as he thought how gen- 
tlemanly sarcastic he could be at times. (This 
was where he was so much above " our fellows," 
who put anything offensive all in the rough and in 
brute shape.) 
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Though he had stepped inta a soeial ice-pail, 
Hanbuiy did not begin to feel the freezing as yet. 
" We are always talking of you* I should not 
betray secrets, but we are. We know you per- 
fectly, meeting you so constantly— on that walL 
Hal ha!" 

^ Most flattering^ of yon and your family to take 
such an interest in me — very ! " 

" Famify !" said the other, laughing. " Come, 
that is good ! Come now ! as if you don't know 
who! mean." 

Anything like rallying came on Permor like an 
east wind. ^1 really don't understand," he said^ 
nervously. " I take my w^ks, and don't trouble 
myself with all Imeet." 

" That's a wonderful horse of yotoSj Mr. Han- 
bury," struck in a young officer from the other 
side. " Great quarters ! So dose and brought 
together !" 

Every one broke in here with delight on this 
topic. A conversational sluice had been lifted, 
and talk poured out: Horse or horsemanship is 
the one touch of nature that makes all the man 
world a kin. 

"What would you take for him?" "Gwd 
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action r' " Showy ?" " Hands high ?" " Off 
pastern ?" ^^ In for the National ?" 

Hanbmy^ a good fellow, put his foot in the 
stirrup, mounted, and rode his beast up and down 
the table for them ; that is, he told them all de- 
tails with fulness and with delight. "Yes," he 
said, "I have entered him. I really have. I shall 
ride him myself." 

" And win, by Jove I" said Young Brett, enthu- 
siastically. 

'^ Well," said Hanbury, with an expression of 
pleased doubt, "these things are so risky, and one 
never knows ; but I hope to do respectably. You 
have seen him?" he said, turning to Captain 
Fermor. " Of course you have." 

" That horse of yours ? Well — ^yes— I bdieve 
so. I see so many horses, you know ^" 

" Of course he has," said Young Brett, with the 
same enthusiasm. "And, by Jove, don't he admire 
him ! He told me so over and over again !" 

Fermor measured Young Brett as if for the 
rack. The look made him penitent on the spot. 
"I say I see so many horses ; but I really have not 
thought of the matter at alL" 

'' O, but you mu8t see him — see him regularly 
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He's worth a study, I can tell you. Let me see — 
to-morrow ! Yes, Til ride him down here." 

Forsyth, another horse devotee, and pious in the 
faith, said, " Come at two, and have lunch." 

" Ah ! Thank you ! " said Hanbury, very earnest 
about his charger. " I will. Though, by the 

way ^'^ and he started. " No. I can't at two. 

I have," he said, confidentially, as it were, to Fermor, 
" to go out with the two girls, you kno'r^. By-the- 
by," he added, still in his cloak of simplicity, 
'^ that reminds me. You ought to know them." 

" Indeed I Ought I ?" said he, with an expression 
which was meant to be that of " amused surprise." 
"Well, granting that, to whom do you allude, 
pray?" 

(" I can play on this fellow," he said to himself, 
with satisfaction, " as upon a piano," which was 
scarcely a wise conviction, for he could only 
^' strum" upon the piano, and in human music he 
was but an indifferent player.) 

" O, the Manuels, to be sure," said the Piano, not 
seeing that it was being played on. " As I said, 
it is so odd, almost so droll, meeting in that funny 
way. We have discussed you very often, I can 
tell you." 
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Something like "too much honour," or some 
such speech of ironical humility, was on the cap- 
tain's lips ; but, in spite of himself, he felt com- 
placent. Contempt and vanity were struggling 
for him. So he listened to hear more. 

" Miss Manuel is very curious about you, and 
has all sorts of speculations. She says she iis sure, 
from your face ^" 

An expression of interest spread over Fermor's 
face. But there was a Thersites in the regiment, 
just opposite, rough, loud-speaking, rude, and 
horribly truthful, a graduated professor of " chaff," 
and he was listening. Fermor justly considered 
him a " low " fellow, but shrank from him as from 
a social chimney-sweep. 

" She says — Just look at Fermor ! " he said — 
" ^ He thinks every young lady in love with him. 

He turns back on the roads if he meets one, for 

» 

fear of disturbing her peace of mind.' Ho I ho ! " 
And an orchestra of " Ho 1 he's 1 " from the in- 
strumentalists about, who relished this coarse music 
of Thersites, now broke out. 

Fermor tui*ned red, and addressed his neigh- 
bour. He made it a rule, he always said, to take 
no notice of these " low " jokes. But John Han- 

VOL. I. D 
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buiy, being a simple good-hnmotcred d^eatore that 
knew how to laugh, Sid laugh now Teiy loud. It 
seemed to him such a comical accident that Thep- 
sites should have actually stumbled oo the true 
state of things. 

" Why, as to walking along the Toads, I can 
tell you something," he said, looking slyly at 
Fermor. "You know there's no hiding of oMe's 
face exactly." 

"O, hoi" said Thersites. -"Was there ever 
anything like this? What did I say? Now we 
shall hear something," And the orchestra rubbed 
its hands, and even struck its thighs with delight. 

John Hanbury was one of those who innocently 
overlook what is strict propriety, in the satisfaction 
of giving pleasure to others. 

" I don't think it is quite fair," he said, looking 
from side to side ; " but since—-" 

Fermor was blazing and glowing. ^ I must 
request," he said, in a low hasty voice to his 
neighbour, "there will be no more of this. I 
don't like it." 

But Hanbuiy had been trained in wild places 
of India, where a joke, being a scarce thing, and. 
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once trapped, is not enlarged without a sort of 
hunt. 

So he nodded his head pleasantly to the right 
and to the left, ajs if he had a secret^ and said, 
" He doesn't like it, though. It wouldn't be fair, 
you know." ' 

Again the orchestra broke in, fortissimo : " Come, 
come ! Nonsense ! Out with it." 

Major-General Shortall and Sir Charles Long- 
man, who had long since strayed away and got 
lost in the bogs and marshes of conversation, 
where every step cost them infinite pain, heard 
the roar of the instruments, and accepted it as 
though it were a stick which some one held to 
help them out. 

« Cheerful," said the general " What is it ? " 

" Eather some joke, I think," said Sir Charles, 
doubtful as to the meaning of laughter generally, 
and gluing on his eye-glass to try and get a good 
view of it. 

" O, sir," said Captain Thersites, " only a good 
thing about Fermor. Tell it oui^ Mr. Hanbuiy, 
the general wants to hear it" 

Hanbury, still relishing the thing with delight, 
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though, indeed, there was neither joke nor story 
in the whole, was about to begin, when he chanced 
to look at his neighbour, and saw his crimson 
cheeks and his curled lip. Fermor said, " I request 
you will not take any freedom with my name ; 
at least, I am sure you will respect that of those 
ladies '' 

"Ah I don't mind him," roared the orchestra, 
suspecting what was going on. But this was a 
new view for Hanbury, who coloured in his turn. 
It was conveyed in an unpleasant, even an offen- 
sive manner, but the caution was just. His rough, 
coarse provincialism was stupidly making free with 
the sacred names of ladies he respected and ad- 
mired. His face changed in a second. 

" Let me suggest," said Fermor, seeing the 
effect, and suddenly taking out his razor for strop- 
ping, " a mess table is scarcely the place — you 
understand — of course it is no concern of mine." 

Nothing could be got out of Hanbury. Dis- 
appointed, the crowd, led by Thersites, followed 
at the heels of Fermor. Once in six months or so 
they had their revenge in this shape for many 
supercilious outrages. Personalities were now 
showered on the luckless man, and even the 
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general was seen to smile in a dry way, Fermor 
glowed and grew white, and glowed again, and 
devoted his neighbour to the fury of the gods. 

The latter, quite sobered, whispered him ear- 
nestly, " Thank you a thousand times ! I was so 
near doing it, and you saved me. I should never 
have forgiven myself." 

That depended very much on his own turn of 
mind, but he might be sure of this, that Captain 
Fermor would never forgive him that public 
mortification. The captain chafed secretly, and 
looked at his glass as though he were chewing 
aloe-leaves. But there was worse in store for 
him. 

Some one had flung the party at the head of 
the table a plank in the shape of a little bit of 
Indian discussion. "They have such odd words 
now," said General Shortall. "Ton my soul, I 
can't make 'em out. I don't know what they will 
bring the Service to. They talk in the Times 
about waUahs and fellahs, and such stuff. Now, ' 
we always called them blacks simply, and niggers 
— and as good a word as any, I say." 

Captain Fermor, superior always to his own 
herd, was literary and well read, getting down 
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green cases from Mr. Mndie. Part of his ritual 
was setting " fellows" right on matters of informa- 
tion. So now, brooding and brooding orer his 
injnries, he saw aid at hand, and listened. 

« WaUahr What— ei--is a wallah?" said Sir 
Charles. 

" And I see they have fellows they call ryots," 
said the general. " Not but that they have plenty 
of 'em otrt there — ^rows enough." Which remark 
brought forth, as was fitting, obsequious hilarity. 
When this had died away. Captain Fermor saw 
the opportunity for putting out Mr. Mudie's infor- 
mation to interest. 

" They call a wallah, sir," he said, with quiet 
respect, " one of those unhappy creatures who are 
obliged to work at forced labour — at the Suez 
Canal, for instance." 

" Ah, quite so," said Sir Charles, interested, 
making his glass adhere. " Most interesting." 

" And a ryot," continued Fermor, half turning 
to him as an appreciative listener, " is, I believe, 
a — a man who works in the fields for a few pots 
of rice — one of the greatly oppressed castes of 
India." 

The colonel was looking round as if this expla- 
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general seemed a little imparessed, when John Han- 

buiy, who had been listening with wonder and 

almost stupefaction, broke out with honest expos- 

tolation^ "No, no, no! Gome now. What are 

you talking of ? That is the funniest jumble — ^I 

beg your pardon for saying so — ^but it's all wrong. 

A^ xyot working for a pot of rice ; I wish you or I 

-were a ryot, good Lord ! But Fermor is joking, I 

know he is I " 

Fermor^s lip trembled a little. This was the 
fruit of being ever so little familiar with these 
liorribly low and familiarly free persons ! 

^^Why ^fellahs,'" continued Hanbury, laugh- 
ing heartily, "are the Suez people. I wish a 
^ivallali heard you speak of him in that way, or a 
ryot either.'^ 

^^ There'd be a ryot, I suppose," said General 
Slxortall, encooraged to repeat his joke. 

^ By Jove, yes I Why, they are farmers, culti- 
vators, merchants. It's so funny how you con- 
trived to jumble them.'* 

^ It may be f mmy," said Fermor, with an effort 
at calnmess, " but with all respect to you, sir, I 
tbink I am right." 
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" Nonsense, you're not serious." 

" Have you read, might T ask, Jenkinson's or 
Thurlowe's travels ? " said Fermor, with chilly 
politeness. • 

" Not a line of them/' said the other, laugh- 
ing; "but if they say that, they're not worth 
reading." 

" The world thinks differently," said Fermor, 
looking round with calm triumph. " Jenkinson 
is a standard book. I have the second edition up- 
stairs; got it down from London — from Mudie's. 
He travelled five years in India." 

"If it comes to that," said Hanbury, with a 
good-humoured smile, "I was there five-and-twenty, 
but I don't go much upon that." 

" Ha, ha 1" said Thersites, "not bad that !" 

The statement produced a weighty impression. 

" That settles it," added Thersites. 

"By Jove!" said little Brett, suddenly, "how 
lucky ! I have a Hindustanee dictionary some- 
where ! " 

There was a cry of " Fetch it ! fetch it I " 

It was fetched, but it confirmed Hanbury and 
degraded Fermor. Hanbury became the Moon- 
shee or Pundit of the night, an office Fermor had 
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silways claimed. He suffered acutely. His "fa- 
<3ulties" were now taken from him, and lie could 
see that the (in his eyes) uncouth, half-civilised 
fghting miscellany were enjoying his deprivation. 
He saw the general whisper grimly to the chief 
with an inquiring smile, and he had a faithful in- 
stinct that this was about him. 

Presently that potentate rose and went his way. 
The dining crowd dispersed. They brought away 
with them the honest John Hanbury into a snug 
private room, where they lounged and stretched 
themselves after the rigours of the night, and 
clouded the air with fumes of tobacco and spirits. 
These were happy moments. The fighting men 
were boys again. They were attached by the 
genial simplicity of Hanbury, and the link was 
the horse. That noble brute was led out and 
admired over and over again. They became elo- 
quent, witty, even wise, in that curious tongue. 
These simple natives interchanged the blank 
counters and cowries they had for ideas, with a 
marvellous fluency. They talked of the "Na- 
tional," now close at hand, of the course, of the 
great horse Baron, of the greater Irish horse that 
was coming, of the gentlemen riders, of the odds. 
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Then af the *^ Welter Stakes," and of a grievance 
against the "handicapper/' and general monstroos 
oppresaon and injustice. And Hanboiy, who in 
some other societies might have been insignificant 
and overlooked; riding in here on his horse, was 
immensely respected and hearkened to. 

Fermor did not hear the last of that nighf s 
defeat for many days. In the barrack life there 
is a barrenness of incident^ and this was welcome. 
He was sensitive to " low chaff," and though he • 
habitually awed them as being inferior in intellect, 
it made him shudder one day to hear a low " un- 
gentlemanly" nickname associated with his own. 
" The Wallah " was actually profanely joined with 
his sacred being, and one morning he heard 
" fellows " below, in the court, under his window, 
asking familiarly if "The Wallah" was in his 
room. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

AN INTRODUCTION. 

Hanbuey came down pretty often to the bar- 
racks, and was esteemed "a good fellow." He 
brought his horse, he brought his guns— objects of 
absorbing interest to many beholders. They soon 
learnt that the gossips had given out the banns of 
marriage between him and one of the Manuels, 
and Young Brett, in his off-hand way, asked him 
about it openly. 

"Well," said Mr. Hanbury, with an honest 
smile, "I am not at liberty to say much, you 
know, but I hope it is not very far off. I am 
afraid I am not bom to be so lucky a fellow." 

Then they all spoke in praise of their looks; 
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they were " fine girls/' but the youths lamented 
their exclusiveness, and the cruel way they kept 
themselves " so close." 

To whom Hanbury, in his simplicity, assuring 
the soldiers that this was all a misconception, and 
that foreign manners and foreign ways were at 
the bottom of it, said that, for his part, he fancied 
they would be rather glad to know people. 

On which encouragement they burst into genu- 
ine raptures. "Fine creatures!'' "Such eyes!" 
And the professors of military argot expressed 
their meaning in their slang, in which they were 
very fluent. " A stunner, by Jove !" " Clippers!" 
and with such rude admiration. One gentleman, 
after a long rumination, gathering up strength, as 
it were, added the epithet, " A spanker 1" 

But he had not met Fermor since. Once he 
and the Manuels had passed by that wall, where 
Captain Fermor had swung his legs and held 
communion with his blunt pipe, but neither cap- 
tain, nor captain's limbs, nor captain's pipe, were 
there. In short, as Captain Fermor said half 
aloud to Captain Fermor going to bed, when 
chafing and filled with disgust, "This comes of 
encouraging low people; the only barrier — and 
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t;lie more I see of life I am confinned in this view 
— ^is a cold and steady resistance to any attempts 
at intimacy," and he had hoped that this would be 
a warning to himself for the future. 

But his mortification, whatever it was — and, 
indeed, it did not seem worth while looking back 
to — ^rankled in his mind, and, with a curious weak- 
ness, he thought if he could only get a fair oppor- 
tunity of publicly stropping his razor on his enemy, 
his peace of mind would return, and there would 
be a salve for his honour. 

That none but gentlemen should be admitted 
into the army; that, as at present constituted, it 
was sadly overrun with creatures of low extrac- 
tion ; that it soon would be " no place " for a man 
of refined feelings and good birth^ was the sub- 
stance of a meditation which passed through Cap- 
tain Fermor^s mind as he went out one evening, to 
lounge — ^scarcely to walk. It was summer, and it 
was fine, and though the roads were more green 
lanes than roads, especially where a hedge opened 
out in a sort of hawthorn window, and showed the 
sea far away glistening tranquilly, still never was 
the provincialism of the place so rank in his 
nostrils. He came past his favourite seat on the 
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wall — ^forsworn now for some ten days — sat down 
on it; and fiuned away afresh at the place and all 
its works. 

After half an hour or so, he heard voices, and 
three figures came past him very gaily, a gentle- 
man and two ladies. "Natives" he assumed 
them to be, not worth a thought beyond a pettish 
protest that even iu these backwoods, whose merit, 
at least, should be privacy, it was hard (but quite 
in charact^) that one could not get a moment 
without intrusion. . 

These were^ however, the two ladies of Raglan- 
terrace and Mr. Hanbury. The face of the elder 
and taller seemed to flash on his, like the strong 
light of the sun, which had set but ten minutes : 
that of the younger, so soft, so xich in colour, 
with strange, full eyes, to absorb and draw him, as 
he looked. For the moment he forgot his grim 
Fakir creed of indifference. Beside the two 
faces, the third, genial and good as it was, seemed 
as of a low clown* 

The "low clown" called "How d'ye do?" to 
him very healthily. 

The three drifted by. Fermor thought how^ 
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after all, they must be "low," coarse people at 

least, when they could " take up " mth such 

But here was the low clown hut a few yards away, 
turning back irresolutely, and coming to him. 
Fermor^s lip cniied with hostility. 

" I say," said Hanbury, "I must introduce you. 
It is really too absurd, this sort of thing. Come, 
now!" 

To him, in a sort of haughty alarm, Fermor 
rephed, 

" Excuse me — most kind of you — ^but ^ 

" Hush !" said the other, looking back. " Don't 
you see? I have told them. It wiU appear so 
rude. You couldn't, I am sure ^" 

Fermor dropped from his wall, half impatient, 
half pleseed — ^impatient of the gaucherie which 
this awkward fashion of introductioQ must bring 
about, pleased at this one more instance of a uni- 
versal homage. 

^^ This is Captain Fermor," said Hanbury, 
taking him by the arm like a gendarme, " our 
friend that we have known so long, and yet haven't 
known. Ha, ha! Isn't it good?" 

Jfermor gave his calmest, saddest, Town bow^ 
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from long training exquisitely graduated to the 
suitable inflection of homage. Rustics might strive 
in vain after such manners. 

They walked on together. The elder girl 
spoke in a voice firm and musical, but it was 
decided in key. ,The younger girl shrank away 
shyly. 

" Mr. Hanbury is right," the elder said, "we do 
know you, and we have talked of you very often." 

Fermor smiled. He took out his humility mask 
(for he carried all his " properties" in his pocket), 
and said, 

"What time misspent, I fear I What useful 
moments abused 1 " 

(A good stroke, that would have filled the social 
pit and boxes on a crowded Town stair with 
wonder and delight.) 

"Ah!" answered the elder girl, "but we have 
so little to talk of here." 

This was the result of the effect on her, and the 
captain looked at her suspiciously. But on the 
younger it had clearly produced the right Town 
effect, for she was looking up with a compoimded 
feeling of half awe and half surprise — and, under 
the awe and surprise, admiration. 
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There is always a process of election. Even on 
meeting people but for ten minutes, there must be 
preference of some kind, even the most superficial. 
So Captain Fermor chose the younger girl on the 
spot, as being softer, and, above all, more reverent. 

They walked together for half an hour, four in 
a line. But Captain Fermor was the officiating 
minister of that little congregation. He preached 
the sermon — they listened devoutly. He had some 
tact in the management of the commbn counters 
of talk, and could shift and change his bits of foil 
with the skill of a conversational juggler ; at least 
his bits of wit were so new to his company, that 
there was, at least, the element of curiosity. 

There were a few topics at which they had been 
looking through mere pastoral— or rather say pro- 
vincial — glasses, and for which he now lent them 
his more worldly lorgnette. In a gentlemanly way 
he lifted his eyes and sneered mildly, yet not ill 
naturedly, at what was about them. He worked 
the TO cyo) plentifully. He put his personality 
through all moods and tenses for them. 

Yet presently he began to see that his little 
arrows were shooting past the elder girl. He paid, 
"They persecute me to know this person and that. 
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I declaife, if you were to know all I suffer^ and 

the worry I have to endure ^But I don't waot 

it. In ToMni, of course, there I lay myself out for 
it — ^I get interest for my money. In fact, I am a 
different being altogether. But here I have mad^ 
it a sort of rule If you dxm't draw the line some- 
where, you know ^" When he had got so far, 

he found the eldest Miss Manuel saying something 
in a low voice to John Hanbury. 

But there was a reverence in the large eyea of 
the softer girl which indemnified him. He re^ 
marked, too,, with a sort of pleasure, how beside 
him on this occasion " that boor," a& he christened 
him, seemed to sink down into a lower Yahoo sort 
of grade. Among corresponding Yahoos, i.e. at 
MesSy such might have a sort of elevation, but cm 
a proper ground like this, it was different. It 
was so-, indeed, tS tb certain (Jegree. He artfuUy 
kept the talk up^^n the higher social table-lands^ 
where Hanbiilry could scarcely breathe, and he 
really contrived to be amusing — ^because half bior 
graphical — on the topic of Town parties and 
dinners, and some notable men whom he had 
met. Hanbury the honest,, the admired, was 
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almost reduced to silence* Fermory too, had not 
forgotten the "outrage," as he considered it, on 
"that boor^s" part, and several times when Mr. 
Hanbnry struck in with scmie rough and hearty, 
and, p^haps, too uniyersal a choir of praise, he 
quietly, and with the half superiority of pity, set 
him right. 

The elda: Miss Manuel did not seem to take so 
much interest in this exhibition. She presently 
broke in on the personal current of Captain Fer- 
mor^s life (he was giving them a sort of psycholo- 
gical analysis r "No one qmi^e und^stands my 
mind," he said, with his agreeable smile, as if 
speaking of another person altogether. "Some 
think me proud, some say I am so indiffereiit ; but 
neither of these classes know me really. It would 
take years of study to know me properly — one side 
of my character, ev^n — and even then, Ac"), and 
it was just at this point, not, however, rudely, and 
in the middle of a sentence, that Miss Manud 
struck in eagerly : " WeU, about the Baron — do tell 
us ? I am dying to hear." 

This was an opening for John Hanbury to ride 
in o^ his great h<»rse, which he did with a genuine 
e2 
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ardour and enthusiasm. It was like the fresh 
air of daybreak after the candles and hot close 
vapours of a ball-room. 

" To be sure," he said. " I know you will be 
all interested to hear of the Baron. He is down 
for a little training — down at Bardsley — out every 
day on the downs. Had a letter to-night about 
him. Sure to carry all before him. There won't 
be such a horse in." 

The two sisters looked eager: even the softer 
faced, who had stayed a few seconds behind with 
Fermor's psychology, was now busy with the 
Baron. 

"Nice, charming, darling creature!" she said, 
with a sort of dreamy rumination ; " and his dear 
noble neck!" 

" Fine old fellow !" said John, taking a different 
view of him. " And he shall, have the honour of 
carrying you the day before, to give him an arti- 
ficial courage." 

" O, shall he I" said she, the round eyes swim- 
ming in pleasure. "How I shall enjoy it. We 
must go and see him win ! O, Pauline I we must 
see himl Surely mamma would not mind just 
for once." 
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Thus was Captain Fermor and the analysis of 
his mind left leagues behind. He had misgivings 
that, after all, these might prove " low" people too. 
But the true source was the incurable lowness of 
" that boor," which was breaking out in this law- 
less way. He thought how he must make an ex- 
ample of him ; how with such there was no keep- 
ing terms. But the horse, now introduced, was 
hard to struggle against. Even the soft, the round- 
eyed devotee was drawn away. He said to her, in 
a low confidential voice, " You have been in Town, 

I am sure you have " 

But with an absent smile she answered him, " O 
yes I — ^that is, not for ages." Then to Hanbury, 
suddenly, "And when vrill he arrive, the noble, 
gentle thing ? I am longing to see him again." 

" On Monday," said Hanbury, with the same 
eagerness. " I saw him yesterday, his coat shining 
like a looking-glass — and such a stride. When I 
took him over a stiff fence, he cleared it like a 
furrow. O, he will do," said John Hanbury, rub- 
bing his hands with delight. 

The two girls' faces were turned .to him with 
wonderf id eagerness, that of the elder girl with a 
sort of pride in Hanbury himself, the yoimger with 
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an interest that seemed to travel away to where the 
noble brute was in his paddock. For tiie moment 
no one in the company was taking thought of the 
refined Fermor. He smarted under it. 

" This horse," he said to Hanbury, with bitter- 
ness, ^^ seems to be about the most distinguished 
person of his time. Every one appears to be ab- 
sorbed, to live, move, and have his being in him." 
And he gave a sort of smile athwart the two ladies. 
But John answered him with simplicity, quite 
pleased that he too was interested in the matter. 

" I am," he said, " absurdly so. To tell you the 
truth, there are one or two nights that I have not 
• slept for thinking of him. In fact, I have been 
foolish enough to put a good deal of money on 
him ; more indeed than I like. You'll think me 
very absurd?" 

"This 'low' horse again," thought Captain 
Fermor, and answered with exquisite satire, " Well, 
if you put it to me so directly, I must say yes ! " 
and he looked for the applause which the stroke 
must extort. The bright flashing face was cold 
and impassive, and turned towards him with stea- 
diness; that of the younger was waiting shyly, 
with a half smile of curiosity, to hear more. A 
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good opening for a handsome exit off the stage. 
He made his bow, calling in Lord Chesterfield. 
" Most sorry," he said ; " must really go now. Hare 
to be in barracks. So glad to have had the plea- 
sure, &c." 

John Hanbtuy wrung his hand awf tilly. ^ Bcyrit 
you like them?" he whispered, as he walked away 
a few steps with him. " You saw how interested 
she was about the horse. The fact is, I have set 
my heart on winning this race. And with the race, 
old hoy^^ he added, with a hearty and dreadful 
familiarity that made Fermor^s blood curdle, ^^I 
shall win something else ! I must tell you / tliirJc 
it is all right — you understand — the Younger one. 
Don't tell any fellow, though. Good-by." 

Now as Captain Fermor lifted his hat to the 
two ladies, the idea before his mind had been 
that he had happily lowered their respect by a sort 
of contrast. So he naturally thought, with some- 
thing like disgust, of the whole of the scene. 
" How they can put up with that boor^s insuffer- 
able coarseness ! It jars on me at every turn. 
And how she can I If she was dressed properly, 
and trained under good hands, she might do— in 
Town." And Captain Fermor thought of the 
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soft liquid eyes, and that pleased expression of 
curiosity as he talked. " All to be thrown away 
on that low boor." 

That low boor and the two ladies walked home 
together; but they were more silent than usual. 
" By the way, what do you think of Fermor ? " he 
said. 

" He is very well," said the elder ; " quite the 
common run of exquisite. We know as much of 
him now, as we ever shall." 

" But he seems to know the world so well," said 
the younger girl, timidly. 

The other's eyes flashed, and she laughed. " How 
well you know the world, to tell us that, Violet. I 
should never ask to see him, and if Mr. Hanbuiy 
is wise, he will never inflict him on us again." 

Mr. Hanbury looked mystified. "Why so?" 
he said ; " would not that be rude1 " 

' Because we know him," she said, impatiently. 
"And there is nothing more to know of him ; he 
is conceit all over, and of the most foolish sort." 

" He 18 a little fine," said John, reflectively. 

" If you take my advice," said Miss Manuel, 
meaningly, " for your sake as well as for ours, you 
will spare us his company." 
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"But won't he amuse us, Pauline?" said the 
younger sister, douhtfuUy. They were at their 
own door, and she went in first. The elder girl 
stayed behind a little with Mr. Hanbury. It was 
nearly dark. The stars were out, and down at the 
little port — ^far away below — ^the lighthouse newly 
lit, was twinkling. 

" Why did you do this ! '' she said to him. " He 
is a cold, heartless London creature. It makes me 
uncomfortable to be in his society. He says he 
wants amusement here, and who can tell how he 
may find amusement. You know you have called 
me the wise woman before now, and I tell you I 
can read character, and he dcrrit like yoxi. So, my 
dear honest John Hanbury, we will just leave him 
where he is." 

John Hanbury went his way home that night 
thinking very deeply. He respected and admired 
Miss Manuel, so her words impressed him. " She 
sees things where I don't," he thought, and there 
certainly was a " nasty" bitter manner in Fermor 
towards him. 
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CHAPTEK THE FIFTH. 

A VISIT, 

A WEEK after, Fermor and he met again, not 
very far from Eaglan Villa. Hanbray was going 
away for a day, but was to be bact again in the 
morning. " Were you going to see the Manuels ? " 
asked John Hanbury, bluntly. 

" How abrupt you are," said the other, smiling; 
" you quite affect the nerves. I called there yes- 
terday, so it would be a littk too soon, would it 
not?" 

" I have just been there," said the otiier ; "but 
am going away now, to see about the horse, but 
shall be home to-morrow." 

The first thought of Captain Fermor was, 
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" What on eaxth does this fellow tell me his plans 
fior? As if /care whether he goes car xetums to- 
marrow*" The second was, that possibly there 
might be a fair and open arena^ happily secured 
fmm interruption — ^this boor always hanging about 
the place^ aaid thrusting his stupd preseaafce per- 
severingly on these ladies. He thought this over 
sevWal times, put on some elegant decoration, 
wod, about five o'clock, sauntered up to E.aglan- 
tearace. 

He went in. There were in the drawing-room 
Mrs. Manuel, who " had been handsome," but was 
now ^ worn," and the younger daughter. It was 
the entry of a disguised prince into the viQager^s 
cabin. It was exactly the little stage he delighted 
in, and the audience he would have chosen. • Mrs. 
Manuel was a woman of silent and depressed 
maamers, a little shy, perhaps, with suffering of 
some sort. For him it was like a little circus in 
which his personality might go round and round. 
He thought to himself how — ^as a mere exercise for 
his faculties, now long rusted by disuse — ^he would 
show them the difference between true and trained 
refinement, and that dull common stuff they had 
had to bear with of late. He really exerted him- 
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self) sitting on a low chsdr, and from that, as from 
a little pulpit, gave out his monologue. He was 
entertaining. He aired all his properties. He 
took his mind, as it were, into his hand, and showed 
it round. " This is where I differ from other men. 
The common fellows that we meet in the drawing- 
rooms, they can speak but can't talk. Now / can 
talk but I can't speak. I wish I coidd. I envy 
those creatures — ^upon my word I do. I suppose 
if I laid my mind to it I could. If I chose to talk 
upon, say horses, I suppose I could ring the changes 
on horses as well as another — pasterns, curbs, 
and the rest of the jargon. But I don't want to. 
I ride a horse out in the open air, not in the house, 
you see ! " 

Two smiles on two faces, one, though, a little 
doubtful, welcomed this sally. Just then entered, 
as she always did, with a flash, the taller Miss 
Manuel. She looked at him with a sort of hostile 
inquiry. 

It made one more for the audience, and Fermor, 
turning himself in his pulpit, went on: "Now 
there's your friend Mr. Hanbury. We know him 
so well, no better person breathing, but he has his 
line ; and what I like him for, he feels it, and don't 
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try and travel out of it. Then he talks as we have 
heard hun, about that horse of his, over and over 
again. It is very pleasant to hear it, because, you 
see, it is nature. Now you see, / can't manage 
that sort of thing. I suppose I know a horse as 
well, at least, as most men, and, perhaps, can ride 
one a great deal better than many ; but then I 
can't put it in so dramatic a way — ^I can't indeed I" 
and Captain Fermor smiled pleasantly. He felt 
he was getting more fluent every moment. The 
soft devotional eyes were fixed on him. 

Miss Manuel struck in. "I hope he will long 
keep that dramatic power, as you call it. I hope 
he will never exchange it for the false affectations 
of fashion. I don't see much good brought by 
them. I hope not — ^neverl" She spoke this a 
little excitedly. 

Captain Fermor shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled at Violet. " You know your friend better 
than / do. I don't pretend to say how he will turn 
out. I can't lay my mind to thxt sort of study. I 
wish I had time." 

Violet gave a little low laugh. She could not 
help it. It was a titter of approbation. 

" His is a fine open manly character," said her 
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sister, her face beginning ta flush,: ^ that would be 
worthy of all stndy. If he does talk of one sub- 
ject, if he is proud of his horses,, it is a manly 
English taste, and the taste of English gentlemen* 
Some of the best En^sh lords ace on the turf, are 
they not ? — the most intellectual and most culti- 
rated. I can tell you it requires some courage to 
ride a steeple-chaseJ* 

She was walking up and doiwn. ia this excited 
manner, working up gradually to scmiething like 
anger. Her ^ster seemed to fed. this, for she made 
a low protest : " O, Pauline 1"' The oliier stopped 
suddenly, and said r 

^ Captain Fermor, are yom going to ride in this 
race?" 

He was smiling and twisting lib hat between his 
knees, like a globe, two lavender fingers being the 
pivots. " Why, I beHeve nol^" he said " Not but 
that I should like it. Some of our people will, ride, 
which I am v«y glad of. It will give the rustics 
here a lesson.. None of them know 1h)w, not one; 
they will learn something, if they have the sense 
to profit by itJ' 

" But Captain Fennor, it seems^ is not to give 
the lesson.!' 
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He coloured a littku 

"We/' she went on, " have all been brought tqp 
to adjmire these manly a^rts, eyea when there is 
ris^ and danger ; we respect tbem^ and we hope 
©«r champian siiall win. Don't you^ Violet ? " 

While th^ were; eapecting the answer from 
Violet, the door op^ed,. and Joha Hanbuxy entered. 
He stopped as he saw Captain Fermor. " Why J' 
said hc^ " I thought- you w^are— — " 

The other waited coldly for him to finish. " Yea ? " 
he said. 

"I mean,. I did not think you were coming 



"Yoke have just arriyed ia time," said Miss 
MamieL '' Captain Fermor ha& been turning into 
ridicule, I may say ?' 

" Prayy pray 1" he said,, with remonstrance ; " you 
do use such ugly unpleasant words." 

" Sneering at dangers he has reasons for not en- 
countering himself — at. our English horses, and our 
races, and raceKsourse, and the nafitics who are to 
ride, but don't know how." 

John Hanbury,. wh© had been reflectivcj^ and 
even moody, since he entered, now coloured a little. 

*' We shall haye some o£ yowar friends in, shall 
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we not? Well, the rustics shall try and show them 
what they can do." 

" O, as for that, you must recollect when a man 
has been a whole course of Goodwood, and the 
Derby, and Ascot, and a hundred such things, 
these local affairs must seem a Uttle poor. Of 
course every allowance must be made. But you 
know even the course—" 

" Why not try it?" said honest John Hanbury, 
with something really like a sneer. " Well, never 
mind, wait for the day." 

"Yes, wait for the day," said Miss Manuel. 
" Our horse shall win, and our champion. We have 
* backed' him — ^is not that the word — ^heavily." 

The younger girl caught some of this enthu- 
siasm. " O yes I we must win." 

"I shall win," said John Hanbury, looking at 
her with a sort of pride, "or — or break my neck in 
a ditch. I shall deserve it." 

" Don't speak in that terrible way," said the two 
together. " But do tell us about the Baron ;" and 
both drew over with him towards the window, quite 
absorbed in him and the subject, and forgetful of 
other persons. 
Captain Fermor, still twisting his hat on the 
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little low chair, looked after them bitterly. " Se- 
cond class people, after all," he said to himself. 
" Just, indeed^ what I might have expected. This 
is what invariably comes from stepping down out 
of one's position." And rising, he prepared to take 
a formal leaver " I am sorry," he said, with calm 
sarcasm (afterwards it was balm to him to think 
with what Koman dignity he had departed), "I 
am sorry to interrupt, even for a moment, your 
discussion of this interesting subject," and, with 
his voice, he, as it were, put in italics the word in- 
teresting. But on the younger girl's face there 
was a sort of gentle appeal, or beseeching protest, 
which he thought of afterwards. 

He was one of the most sensitive creatures in the 
world — ^laughably so, and he went his way chafing. 
He would give anything, he thought, for a horse in 
this race, just to show them how calmly, and even 
elegantly, a true gentleman could ride in to victory, 
in the face of all dangers. He liked to map out 
for himself Uttle schemes of polite vengeance, and 
make for himself gorgeous pictures of triumph; 
he victorious, boors beaten, shouts of joy. Then, 
this would be the retribution : when all were press- 
ing forward to salute him, to cover that family 
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with conf usioB bjr.a cahn OTQrloiokiQg«-— witlK>ut 
pique^ of course, which would he the way with 
vulgar, auitrained people. 

In that little assomblj it was natural thab the 
first topic should have been Fermor. 

'' There ! Ifeel warmth agair^" said Mias Manuel, 
walking backwards and forwards. " I am glad he 
is gone. There is something so false and heartless 
about his manner !" 

John Hanbury was silent for a moment " I 
don't think he is so naturally ; but he has trained 
himself into that odious stiffness. Still, I don't un- 
derstand him." 

" It is all thrown away on us," said Miss Manuel. 
" We are simple creatures. All his attitudes and 
cold refinements are quite wasted here." 

" What amused me," said John Hanbury, " was 
his holy horror of our poor horses. I suspect a 
steeple - chase would be too rough and coarse a 
style of amusement for him." 

But the younger girl made no criticism on the 
absent "fine" Captain Fermor. He soon passed 
out of their talk. 

They knew very little of " fine" Captain Fermor 
when they set him down as shy about horses. In 



England, the rough jousts of the hunt do not dis- 
arrange a fold in the delicate cambric which 
the exquisite wears. Dandy Guardsmen did well 
at Waterloo. Fermor, putting his foot into the 
stirrup, left all his affectations and ess-bouquets 
on the ground in a heap. In the saddle there was. 
another Fermor. But he had not been seen to hunt 
this season. He was cramped in means, and could 
not support the charge of hunting-horses. 

He thou^t it over with naany a curl of the 
lip. The prospects of overwhelming foes, friends, 
" boors" and all, by a dashing victory, was very 
pleasing to feed on. But he presently dismissed it. 
" She^^ said he to himself, " saw the true metal I" 
And again he .thought what an effect lliose large 
swimmings absorbing-like, two deep lustrous little 
lakes would produpe on the proper stage — a 
London stage — if she wei^ suitably drilled, as it 
were, and refitted, and brought oat to see under 
the care of, say Lady Mantower. " To be thrown 
away on that boor I" 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

THE SISTERS. 

The house in Kaglan-terrace, where the Manuek 
lived, though small, was as fresh as a rose — ^per- 
haps as a white rose ; and though it could not display 
a plaster eagle, or an ice-pail of the same material 
— as some of its companions did — ^it in some way 
seemed to be the least flaunting of the whole row. 
There was a little garden in front and another 
behind ; and the grass and the walks did not 
suggest the idea of tufts of green cotton and dry 
sand glued on to a deal board, as the other pleasure- 
grounds did. 

Their little drawing-rooms were fitted out with 
all the gaudy decorations and bits of clean showy 
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finery usually constructed for Houses made "to 
let." The ceiling and paper were as white as 
ceiling or paper could be got for the money, so 
that it seemed as if it would be a relief to the eye 
to look at them through smoked glasses. The 
gilding of the moulding and looking-glasses were 
of the strongest and fiercest yellow that could be 
got for the money, and the radiating fireplace, 
having holiday during the summer, flashed back 
a distorted picture of the room, like the glass over 
its head, and was also about the best polished steel 
and bars that could be got for the money. So 
with the knobs of the walnut chairs and the wal- 
nut headlands that projected from under the table- 
cloths, and the prominent portions of the rockery in 
the middle of the room (which was in reality an 
ottoman), all of which shone with little splashes of 
Kght, and were only now getting over their pri- 
meval stickiness. 

The effect of this air of stark and grim luxury 
the Manuel family had unconsciously neutralised 
by the dispersion here and there of many tasteful 
articles of their own. They broke up the stiff 
regimental ranks in which the furniture had been 
drawn up, and brought about a graceful orderly 
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** noordep;" In' a very Amt time tbe eontract 
magniffcence war happilj eirerlaid: aaxd tempered^ 
and tlse gloss mbbedi away to die dimness a£ 
gemteeiier Kfe. 

A large kdger faanily next: dooir^ dgfat or ninr 
strong in' ckildren; (with a fadier in a wll£be 
waistcoat with faamd? imder Bis; eoat-^ails^ seen with 
an air of piiide upon his doon^steps during the 
eyenings^ who had ingeniDnslj- turned to account 
every comer cupboard, and might reasonably 
fancy he had hired a rabbit^warreai afc so mai^ 
guineas a month), looking from their plate-^lass 
windows, began to know and take interest in the 
Manisel family^: in the mother, whom they saw at 
times wandering listlessly in the garden ; and in 
the two sisters,^ who' went forth and came in from 
their walking. The nurses and heads of various 
sizes which were always permanently m the 
window, as if a procession were expected to go by 
every moment, made no account of the small- 
featured timid mother; nor did the eold-eyedy 
rough-mannered son, who went in and out making 
the gate clatter behind him, excite their interest 
They were m^re lay figures; but as the two 
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jesters appeasred^ mfantine cnes^ were raised^ and' 
chubby fingers' pwnttedl 

Black was' tilie dres* of all' the family. With 
iSle motJier and' soirit seemed' t3ie* stiff conven?- 
tional motirniiig, ugly aad appropriate; but with 
the sisters it became* the flowing drapcay of scarf 
and liace- shai^j which fell abon ttiiem in graceful' 
folds. The^ figure of tibie eider, and her rich 
heavy hair, which she set off with a deep scarlet 
geranium, wrong toleration^ if not admiration^ 
from a London maid who was put away in a very 
high burrow next door; but the chubby fingers 
were pointed with far more favour at the younger 
girl. 

She seemed to be almost a child like themselves, 
and whatever shadow of sorrow was in the house 
must have passed by her. They saw her tripping 
out after' her sister, always a little late; and her 
voice supplied' music for her walk, which was more 
a dance than a walk. She was shortfer than her 
fl&ter, and her fiace was small and round, andi so 
bright that it seemed to be set in her airy bonnet, 
like a boucpiet of soft-coloured flowers in its border. 
She was very young, and she seemed to have all 
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the delicate bloom of tlie flower after which she 
was named. She was all softness, and tenderness, 
and love, and was made to sit the whole day in the 
warm sun of life ; rather, those about her felt that 
she should be reared carefully in a sort of social 
hothouse, as a flower they might visit and watch 
carefully. In all the cold greys and browns of 
that mansion, she was a bright patch of colour. 
The cold didactic east winds, the blasts of reproof, 
and chilling precepts, "all for her good," they 
found were to be kept carefully away from her. 
She was not to know the rough things of life, or 
she would fade, and the stalk wither and droop. 
Thus, when there was destruction and general 
break-up going on all about them, they stood close 
round her, in a circle, as it were, and affectionately 
prevented her from seeing. There was an amiable 
confederacy to this end. The brother was rough 
and soTjr ; the mother querulous, with every nerve 
in her system shattered by sorrows ; and the sister, 
impatjent and impetuous, though full of strong 
affections — ^which were not workable elements on 
the whole. Yet the family fused them all together 
for her sake, smiled for her sake, talked lightly 
with aching hearts for her sake, and concealed all 
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their scars and writhings for her sake. She was 
so pretty, so trusting, so full of little endearing 
ways, that dark rooms became lit up with a flash 
when she entered, and foreheads overcast with 
black clouds cleared suddenly. 

And yet she was not one of the flighty grown-up 
children who at twenty still find life a toy-shop. 
She was what is called "steady," and took her 
share in the family duties. 

The father in his white waistcoat, from his 
door-step, thought the elder sister "a finer wo- 
man," but the current of infantine public opinion 
ran in favour of the younger girl. Stray skir- 
mishers of the family, out under the command of 
the London nurse, had met her, and had been 
spoken to ; and on one day news was passed for- 
ward from burrow to burrow of the warren, that 
she had put back her tiny parasol, stooped over, 
and bent her bright face close to that of the then 
infants of the family. There were two uncouth 
boys, whose habitual occupation seemed tfi be 
hanging their heavy heads, and dealing with their 
fingers as if they were sticks of barley-sugar, but 
whose faces began to rage and glow awfully when- 
ever her name was mentioned, as though a blister 
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had been n&nkf takeni off their dieeks. She was 
seen when gomg out, turning; bade at the goto to 
wave salntationB ta ther mndows^ of the drawings 
room with, hor tinip paxaBol^ and the bright^ round 
face breaking from itsr goraamer bonnet aBfrom' $l 
shell, flaahecL back pretly signals^ of acknowledg- 
ment And Ifce pretty' picture presently direw 
swarms to ths: windows next cbor, and stolid faces^ 
mostly busy with human sogar^eft, Bhed the 
plate^ass as in an ampiulheatre. The respective 
maids, who> had escrly mterchanged cards,: talked 
the. matter over^ and through these c&annels' 
authentic information: trickled Iflirough the fa^ 
mily, as it were down the stones of a weir, and' 
which was a fa^rourable testimonaal' to^ Miss- 
Violetfs merits; "She was- like Sr child in the 
'©use," said the Manuels' Lady Ito' her friend. 
^' And we ail look* ons her as a child^ The mother 
would mope herself away into her grave, only for 
'er." Mr; Louis; was' » rough, untjivil kind of 
gentleman, " with* no manneri^" but Miss Violet 
someway "kep" him in ordier. It was added 
that this youth, though only twenty, had the 
" 'ed" of a man of' fifty.. As for Miss Manuel) 
she was a fine statdy creatore to look at, "for ail' 
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the world Hke a married woman'*— aff if that was 
the final type of fineness and stateEnesff— and was, 
in addrtioi^ Eke one of the famous' immarried- 
^^picturs at 'Ampton Court,?* 

The details of thesr inner Hf^ tlodogh gveedily 
inqirired after^ were of coiirae not' ao full and 
satisfactory. Thus they would have been j^ad. \3&. 
Imye had » sketcl^ of the little nigbthpieee in the 
drawing-room of Number Tharee after Fermoaj^ij; 
TiEat. The moBtard-coIoiired Uindff had been 
pulled down, plate-glass was happily out of sight,, 
and their lamp had been lighted. Mrs. Manuel 
was busy with some needlework, which^ as repro- 
ductive labour, am^ tested on principles of political 
economy, could not hold its own in the market,, 
but which, ts^en as a source of entertainment and 
of occupation for the mind, brouj^t back large 
returns. The brother, a youth who had been fitted 
out with no professiony had shown a repugnance 
to entering Ae underground wine-vaults where 
\m father had spent so much of his lif ej as it were 
down in a mine. He had no titular occupation, 
and went about "mooning;" protested often^ 
against his haard fate in not having been put early 
to a profession, and at times was subject to- curious'^ 
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fits of gloom, as thougli he had been deeply injured 
by his family. On this night he was at the table, 
busy with a pencil, absently sketching odd gro- 
tesque heads, and ladies with veils and dogs — ^an 
occupation with which he very often soothed his 
feelings, injured at not being " fitted with a pro- 
fession." 

Miss Manuel had been at her piano, and her 
sister, in gayer spirits even than usual, had been 
getting up, and sitting down, and going out of the 
room to fetch something, until the constant rustle 
of her silk dress made the youth who was sketch- 
ing impatient. 

" Do, Violet, sit down, or stand up ; fix on one 
thing or the other,'* he said. 

The sister looked after her affectionately. " We 
must excuse her," she said. " I know what is in 
her head, and what she is thinking of." 

Her mother, whose fingers were busily crossing 
a pair of steel weapons in carte and tierce, as 
though they were rapiers, looked over at her too. 
" When the two gentlemen were here to-day," she 
said, " I saw it too." 

The young girl, who had been still getting up 
to search for many things, and falling uncon- 
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sciously into innumerable graceful attitudes, stopped 
short, and looking away from them shylj'^, and with 
colour rising on her cheeks like a tide, said, by way 
of protest, "Such nonsense! I am sure I don't 
know what you all mean." 

" All ! " said her sister, greatly pleased, " I saw 
to-day what an impression you had made on him. 
His distress was almost amusing. He never took 
his eye off the other. He was in a most uncom- 
fortable state all the time." 

" Now, Pauline, such nonsense 1" said the young 
girl, still in protest. "I am sure I don't mind him 
in the least." 

The brother suddenly dropped his pencil, jimiped 
up, aifd caught her by the wrists. " Do you be- 
lieve thatV^ he said to the audience, and turning 
her round to the lamp. "Is that like blush- 
ingi" 

He was the detective of the family, and in truth 
the tide was surging up violently in her round 
cheeks. 

She shook herself free, with a pretty little pet- 
tishness. "When you are all looking at me so," 
she said, " it is very hard for one not to get red. 
He scarcely spoke a word to me." 
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'' I iirifih he did talk a little morc^" said her 
brother, 

'' Excefpt iidien he gets upon hoEses," said her 
siflter^ '^^ and then he is fluent enough." 

" No, indeed," said Violet, in a low voice. "I 
think he haies the subject; for he said to me, that 

to be ridiog a hfiffse round a drawing-nroom ^" 

'' That was C/aptain Fermor," said the detective, 
quietly, so as not to scare her from making the ad- 
mission. " I heard him." 
'' Yes," ahe^aid. 

There was an awful pause for a few seconds. 
The elder sister bent down her head in deqp dis- 
tress. " We have been speaking of Hanbury," he 
said. " Pray who were you thinking of?" (An- 
other pause.) " Upon my word, we do make dis- 
coveries." 

In the other faces there was something like pain 
and consternation. The eldest sister^s foot beat 
impatiently on the ground. The brother sketched 
with fierce strokes, and put in vindictive shading. 
The young girl stood there at the bar, guilty and 
penitent, her face glowing like one of Mr. Tumer^s 
sunsets. 
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•" So this :is what is going on," ^aid Ahe brother. 
^^ This 08 what mob aee blushing fior*" 

But her .asstei;, who saw that she was in Teal 
trouble and sadly humiliated, hurried up to assist. 
" ,Stop, Loiii^'" she said. " We are always ieasing 
her, and I saw ithat you laid it trap for poor 
Violet." 

The brother shook his head. ^ She would not 
have fallen into it, if she had not- — '' 

A hasty rudtle interrupted this sentence. Violet 
had fled i^ Jher room. The whole was of ridicur 
lousLy smaU momfint:; but, somekow, it left a blank 
feeling among them^ for they were all bound to 
Hanbury, and were his sworn. and most affectionate 
allies. Thej were disappointed, and with a gro- 
tesque misture of feeliag, were half inclined to 
la£(gh and half ioaclined to despond. W!hile she 
was away, they talked Captain Fecmor over 
angrily. 

" The very look of him," said Louis^ " is enough. 
I never felt bo inclined to quamel with any man. 
As he passes in the street be ahnost sneeiB at you. 
The other day I could have turned back and 
struck him." 
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" I am afraid," said Pauline, hesitatingly, " he 
has cast his conceited eye upon Violet. He is so 
vain and empty, and so idle in this place." 

" He had better not bring his idleness here," 
said her brother. " I suppose he would like nothing 
better than amusing himself in this house. If he 
comes here again, Pll insult him." 

"Nonsense, Louis. You must not be violent. 
That sort of thing does not do in this age. No ; 
the acquaintance is scarcely even begun, so we 
can drop it quietly, and without any fuss." 

At tea-time Violet was obliged to come down 
and present herself, which she did with a pretty 
confusion, and a wish to hide her head in the 
ground — ^under the gay contract carpet, if that 
were possible — ^just as a foolish and pursued ostrich 
would do. An act of indemnity, however, had 
been passed. Later, however. Captain Fermor 
was skilfully introduced, without causing alarm, 
and depreciated with all the powers of his com- 
bined enemies. He was ridiculed and jeered at, 
sacrificed in a hundred different ways. His say- 
ings of the day were collected and set in a comic 
light. They were thinking how well contempt 
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can kill, and went to bed that night convinced 
that they had happily succeeded in making him 
appear utterly contemptible in Miss Violet's eyes. 
Most probably they had; for she was seen to 
laugh very often, especially when her brother sent 
round a very broad caricature of the wretched 
Fermor, very cleverly drawn. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

THE NIGHT BEFOBE THE STEEPLE-CHASE. 

The National Eastport Race was fixed for a 
certain Tuesday. Inland, some five miles away, 
there was a broad tract of rather shaggy country, 
ragged as a well-worn hair trunk, and broken up 
in swellings here and there, known, in short, to 
agricultural men as hopelessly "bad 'Mand. But 
it did famously for a rough race-course. 

Some of the military gentlemen, with a very 
skilful person, named "J. Madden, Esq.," who 
always seemed to be generated specially a couple 
of days before every race — ^an amphibious species, 
almost wholly professional and yet accepted as 
gentlemanly — ^had been over the ground and laid 
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it out pleasantly,, with a judicion^'eyefor difficulties 
and well-selected dangers. A hundred yards from 
the startingf^detoe^, there was a fine opening in the 
shape of: a low fence^ and ^ good, fkll or "drop" 
behind it:; faxtheD on^ l^ere- was a; quiet biod^ 
which had ofiben hem: fished for teaxxtj but which 
Ihe sdentQTc eye- of: " J\. Madden,; ^^^'y saw had 
wonderful capabilities, and,, by a liisde di^^rgenoe^ 
eould be included in the. course.. It wa& sO' timid 
and narrow that iit offemd only poot opportunity 
for accident;. but it was arranged! that half a 
doKon. labouras should be set to work ta mden it 
into a- handsome ands dangerous jjunp^. Then the 
ground unhappily became smooth for a run. of nearly 
three-quarters of a) mile ; but the well-trained eye 
of "J. Madden^ JE^qv,'' marked. down asuitable spot 
for an artificial jump ; and finally, after three 
miles and a half of sound labour^ by a chance that 
seemed almost ^ providential^ a hard and. satise 
factory stones wall preswited. itselfy which looked 
as if it had been fashioned of cold iron blocks and 
fragments. It was consideised that this.- fatai ob- 
stacle cotdd not have been found at a more oppor.- 
tune place^.as making a sort of handsome finish to 
the whole^.and.bdiig sure^ as; ^^ J. Madden, Esq.,? 
q2 
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put it, to "thin off" a good many of those who had 
successfully got round so far. 

The day before, the usual unclean miscellany 
poured in. The field began to spread such a 
cloud of dirty dun-coloured sails that it seemed 
as if a fleet of shabby fishing-boats had some- 
how got in there and put out to sea. The gipsies, 
the players, the menagerie keepers, the roulette 
gentry, all camped there for the night. The 
right of putting up a " stand " had, on the advice 
of "J. Madden, Esq.," been farmed out to a 
speculator, and some of the speculator's men were 
busy hanunering together some terribly raw and 
rude planks, which might have been an enlarged 
flower-stand, .or a gigantic gallows for carrying 
out the extreme penalty of the law. So open was 
it, and so put together with such an economy of 
the material, that it did seem to present nothing 
but a succession of " drops." On the night before, 
a miscellany of another order had poured into the 
little town, and filled and distended it to bursting. 
Betting men came from distant quarters, who 
contrived to make even poor affairs such as this 
bring profit; for money can be won and lost on 
such " events," as drops of rain running down a 
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pane of glass. The betting men were so shaven, 
so collarless, so tight about the limbs, so partial to 
imitating a pipe with a single straw, and so gene- 
rally flavoured with the noble animal who was 
their profession, that it was hard to distinguish 
them from other professors of the noble animal on 
the green, who came with a tent or a "Monster 
Pavilion," and whose evening existence was 
ushered in by a gold fillet and web fleshings. A 
kind of inn, or " public," with rooms as low as the 
cabin of a ship, received temporary rank as an 
hotel, and charged a guinea for a comer of a room 
whose walls were sadly bent. It became like an 
hospital on a campaign. 

The evening before, too, all the horses came, 
who seemed to be regarded with far more inte- 
rest than the men who owned them, or the mis- 
cellany who were to bet on them, or the persons 
who were to ride them. As a train of them 
walked in procession through the place late at 
night, after the lamps had been lit, all closely 
swathed in their robes, and hooded and veiled, 
they seemed like brethren of a pious society 
who were about to inter a brother of their 
order. They were "coddled" almost like -deli- 
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cate children that had mamnias to wrap them 
up against the night air. They had greaves 
on, like a Koman soldier, and some who had 
red edging to their clothing seemed to look 
out through red rings round their eyes, like 
clowns in a pantomime. Their symmetry and 
nmooth clean limbs were not then to be admired, 
for they were in great-coats like prize-fighters 
before the battle. But it was known that the 
square tall horse, that was a hand higher than the 
others, and stepped in a rude sturdy way, was 
indeed "King Brian," the famous Irish horse, who 
had raced here and raced there, had beaten at 
Chester and Liverpool, and was to beat at other 
great Games. Small was his owner, and was to be 
•tis rider, and Small was to arrive that night — 
but very Jate. No one cared particularly, . since 
" Small's horse " itself was present. Mr.Hanbur/s 
horse, " The Baron," had only a local reputation, so 
that the shaven well-pumiced gentlemen who came 
from a distance did not make much account of 
him. He was, however, visited in a mysterious 
stable by mysterious admirers, for whom it was 
hoped he would win moneys, and who felt him, and 
stood in a half-circle about him. Mr. Hanbury 
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was to lide The Baion in person. The precaaidons 
Wihich are taken mi ^greater occasions were carried 
out m 2i;nmmc way on the present occasion, and a 
gcoom waited on him in his stable all night, who 
was popularly supposed never to have closed Ms 



Still there was a strange belief abroad that Eling 
Brian would not mn after all. It was whispered, 
though no one iaaew who had whisrpered it, that 
Small, to whom " Small's horse " belonged, would 
not appear himself, which was a matter of small 
momenta bnaitit was currently believed that " Small's 
horse " objected to any other rider, which was a 
matter of far more significance. 

" J. Madden, Esq.," dined with the military gen- 
tlemen that night, and prepared jsl good deal of 
punch. The admirmg crowd listened with delight 
to his rambling periods, which flowed from his 
moaith lubricated as it were with oil. Over the 
fumes of his favourite liquor his face grew into a 
rich lake coloiu^ His legends of his craft were 
abimdant. Craftily and confideiitially ladling out 
his punch mto a wine-glass, he ^^put them up to a 
Shing ar twou" He mantled iuto a profuse and 
boundless good nature. 
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Hanbury and Captain Fermor were both there, 
listening. Hanbury was delighted with this genial 
flow of counsel. The other thought him one of 
those " dreadful persons " so free of manners, 
whom it was a terrible trial for refined people to 
encounter. From sheer ignorance, such break 
down all the elegant guards, the carte and tierce, 
of conversational fencers. Mr. Madden, still fluent 
in speech, his punch, his lubricating oil, his lake- 
coloured smiles, which spread away in great coarse 
waves over his face, was not unmindful of his 
politics. At intervals between his ladling he was 
busy with his book. The children about, noisily 
made bets with him. "He'll be scratched. Tm 
fearful of it," he kept saying, with moaning. "/ 
know Joe Small. He's been at his old tricks 
again." (The old tricks were tricks that led to 
the affliction called delirium tremens.) " If if s 
thaty^ said Mr. Madden, lifting his wine-glass 
half way in the air, " there's as much chance 

as ^^ And he engulphed the remainder of 

the sentence with the liquor. But still, with all 
these doubts and misgivings, "J. Madden, Esq.," 
good naturedly "took" any offers that were laid 
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against " Small's horse," just, as he said, to keep 
the thing going. 

Just at midnight a despatch was brought in 
and given to "J. Madden, Esq." He read it. 
"By Jove!" he said, striking the table, "was 

there ever anything What did I tell ye ? 'Tis 

from Cox," added he, looking at the envelope in a 
ruminative way. " Cox is Small's friend." 

" Well? " said all the boys and men together. 

"Weill He can't come. The old tricks, as 
I said. But Cox says, ^ We must put some one 
on his back;' and, by the Lord, some one must be 
got," added Mr. Madden, rising in some excite- 
ment. " I tell ye, we must get some one." 

"Ah! but that's just it!" said white-haired 
Young Brett. " Such a wild brute as that I" 

"Not he," said J. Madden, Esq. "There's a 
way with him. I know it, and his groom knows 
it. But is there a fellow among ye ! By Jove ! 
we must have some one. The horse must start. 
I tell ye he must." 

Hanbury had been drinking some of the pimch 
— ^from curiosity — ^in a sort of pottering fiddling 
way. He was a little excited — ^with talking, and 
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talking loud above the others, and with, perhaps, a 
very little of the punch. Some days before, Fermar 
had said to himself (he only drank claret), ^^I 
nciust keep this fellow at a distance," and had taken 
out a new manner from his bag of properties and 
had fitted it on — one cold and formal, but poUte 
to a nicety. This, honest John Hanbury jKsented 
and fretted against. 

" We are all of us booked," he said, " for some- 
thing or other. We are all in to break our necks 
except ^^ 

" Except Fermor there," said Thersites. ^^ Hang 
it, man, why don't you side with somebody or 
with something? You never seem to me to do 
anything ! Why don't you take a side ?" 

" For many reasons," said Fermoc, sipping 
claret, ^^too long to enter on here. I have no 
horse to ride, nor do I want to ride one." 

White-haired Young &ett laughed, a little 
foolislily. He, too, had relished that punch. 
" Hurt your leg, eh, Fermor ? Ha 1 .haJ" 

John Hanbury, who had a laugh always as it 
were on a hair-^tn^er, could not jotestrain another 
burst. Fermoi^s Up began to curl. J. MaddeUf 
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Esq^ struck in suddenly. ^^^Beg pa3rdQ%" .he said. 
^^I know what's in a man or a.hcffse* No case of 
sore leg." Then, with great respect, "Seen you, 
Captain Fermoi;, I am fiure, out with the .Qrawther 
hounds."; 

" Yes 1" said Fermor, a little astanished. 

" Becolleot the day Lord Tiptree broke Jus leg ? 
You and three others in at the finish. How many 
miles was it — ^twenty -two I" 

"Twenty-four," said Fermor, suddenly lifted 
out of his ice-pail. "How well you recollect! 
It wasn't the dintance though, hat the heavy 
country. Horse died of it after." 

" Ah!" said the other, "no case of hurt legs 
there. By the Lord, sir, you are the man for 
Small's horse ! I know your style as if I saw it 
yesterday. I saw you take the ditch and lie heap 
of stones. Yours is the hand for him, sir. You'll 
sit him, sir, by ^" 

Mr. Madden had risen in his enthusiasm, and 
£ven pushed his tumbler into the .middle of the 
'table. The children's iaoes were -all .turned to 
IFermor. He sat with a calm rhut gratified smile, 
caught at the daret jug, and, with a gush, filled 
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his glass leisurely. "I am very sorry," he said. 
" It is very tempting, but I can't. The time is so 
short — and ^" 

" Not a bit," said J. Madden, Esq. 

" Pray allow me to finish," said Fermor, with 
great politeness ; " and there are little matters 
about weight, dress, and the like. I am afraid it's 
wholly out of the question ^" 

John Hanbury laughed. 

'' I was afraid so all along," said Captain Ther- 
sites, insolently. 

" But," said Fermor, slowly, and measuring 
him curiously, as though he were a preserved 
specimen in a jar, pushing back his chair and 
rising, "under the circumstances — ^and to prevent 
a disappointment — ^I should not be inclined to 
make diflBiculties." 

" What? Ye mean you'll ride?" said J. Mad- 
den, Esq., with something like a shout. 

" I suppose so— -I think so— well, yes," said Fer- 
mor, deliberately. It was quite an opening for 
true unflushed gentlemanly bearing. " Come to 
me at six to-morrow morning. We'll go out and 
look at the ground. I don't promise, because there 
may be difficulties. I have a jacket of my own 
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somewhere — ^I always ride in mauve. Mind^ six. 
Good night, Mr. Hanbnry." 

Thersites looked after him with amazement. 

« He'll do," said Mr. Madden, in delight. "By 
the Lord ! he'll do— better than Small, I can tell 
you. Was there ever such luck !" 

Honest John Hanbury, however, kept looking 
steadfastly at the door by which Fermor had passed 
out, as if he could not quite understand. Perhaps 
it had begun to strike him that this was to be 
something more than a mere race between two 
strong horses. 
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CIMPPBR THS aiGffiLlIH; 

THE RAGE. 

It was a bright and fresh day, and the sun co- 
loured up the acres of faded haur trunks that spread 
over the race-ground, with such good effect that it 
really presented all the air of respectable and legi- 
timate verdure. The crowd had poured out over 
those mangy downs; the whole fleet of sepia-co- 
loured sails had spread itself on the horizon. The 
business and bustle were surprising. Some one had 
been sowing racing dragons' teeth, and they had 
come up a soiled, tarnished, noisy, glib miscellany 
—one that was at work ceaselessly with arms and 
hands, and a very hoarse voice, making ceaseless 
invitation. A miscellany that declaimed noisily 
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over carts of stone ^gep-becE botdes, that cowered 
down over a tiire&-le^ed stool^ and conjured wiiii 
a mysteions bridle and' » skewer, that presided 
over pieces' of coarse ofl-cloth danbed with very 
raw colours and a very yellow Ebyal Crown, and' a 
VKTjr rusted weathei^eock that moved- round lan- 
guidly. A miscellany that did a vast business in 
nuts' at nttle shooting-targets, whose- range was 
enly three feet long ; a mracellany^ in short, who 
donced'and contorted in dirty fleshingS) who picked 
pockets, wha soM cardi^ lit cigars^ sang moumf td 
comic songs, wore decayed old scarlet huntii^ 
coats, and swarmed generalTy, in and out, in irre- 
gular streams, through the cars and carriages. 

mie krge nurseryman's flowernstand was black 
with human ftoweivpots. B^low the flower-stand 
was the enclosui^, where every one was- as busy? as 
in a market — ^whare. there was a sort of enlaiged 
nd>bit-hutch, and; where there was something Aat 
looked like a mammoth slate hoisted at the top of 
a pole. The human flowernpots, growing' animated 
at times, came down here to market, and wore little 
ydSow tickets in their hats, and pushed backwards 
and forwards, and talked' hoarsely and loudly, and 
all together, to stray men upon horseback, who 
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carried their himting-wliips on their knees at an 
acute angle, much as the bronze mounted Louises 
do their truncheons. Beyond this was a plantation 
of carriages, carts, and cabs, all horseless, and put 
closely together like a gigantic barricade; and 
here, in a little chartered phaeton, were the Manuel 
family, broken from their privacy, amused, de- 
lighted, and wondering exceedingly. That is, the 
two girls merely. But Mrs. Manuel had sat in a 
vast stone amphitheatre, and had seen the wild 
plungings of the bull, and the gored horses, and 
the sand steeped in clotted blood, and stayed at 
home. Tliis gentler spectacle seemed a little tame 
after that. 

With them was a new figure, about whom neigh- 
bouring carts and carriages began to speculate; 
but who was soon known to be a brother, a swarthy 
meditative brother, very youngs and with rich black 
hair, so glossy that it looked as if it had been 
steeped in unguents. He was only twenty, but 
looked about him with a grave air of wisdom. In 
that little phaeton, however, reigned a certain 
flutter. There was to be battle and danger, which 
is the true basis of excitement, and a likely 
victory. 
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Some small skirmishing had been got through 
— ^worthless contests between say two inglorious 
steeds, mere foils for the greater struggle fixed for 
one o'clock. Hanbury had come up to them, his 
face all one great flush. " Only an hour off," he 
said. " You never saw anything like The Baron 
this morning — as bright and glossy as silk — ^you 
could see yourself in his coat. He will do, I 
think," he added. " I have not seen King Brian. 
But I am not afraid of him." 

The sun flashed upon the face of the eldest Miss 
Manuel. "And that discreet Captain Fermor ! I 
hope he is here to see you win." 

" O !" said Hanbury, ever so little embarrassed, 
" I didn't tell you, though — ^you haven't heard — 
he is to ride King Brian." 

"To ride King Brian!" said the two girls to- 
gether, but in quite different keys. 

"Why not?" said Hanbury, doubtfully. "And 
yet I am sure I don't quite understand it. And 
he will do it well — at least, I suppose so," he 
added. 

"But you told us," said Violet, fluttering, "I 
think, that — ^that no one but his master could ride 
him." 

VOL. I. H 
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" Exactly," said he. " And they say it is great 
pluck to try it. But it now turns out that he is a 
great horseman, or something of the kind. I am 
sure I don't understand it." 

A harsh and conspicuous bell, which had been 
bom in the night, and rang every five minutes in 
a drunken disorderly way, now began again. " I 
must go," said Hanbmy. " Saddling bell." K so, 
it had been about the twentieth saddling bell. 

" Vanity," said Miss Manuel^ excitedly, and look- 
ing at her sister. " More of that vanity ! He is 
one mass of it. This is all, I suppose, to show us 
what an accomplished creature he is " 

The younger girl cast down her eyes. " I am 
afraid," she said, " it will be a dreadful thing to 
see. Do you think there will be danger ?" 

" And poor Hanbury," said her sister, reproach- 
fully. " You let him go without a word of comfort 
or encouragement. I saw him looking at you so. 
I should have given him one of those red gera- 
niums, as they do \tl Spain. It would have com- 
forted his heart and given him courage. He will 
want every stimulant for what he has to go through. 
See, he is looking this way. We must call him 
back. Ah I" 
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It was Fennor passing them quite close — in a 
great-coat like a dressing-gown— calm, tranquil, 
as if going to a ball. He bowed to them in* a sort 
of knightly fashion. Miss Manuel stamped on the 
bottom of the carriage with impatience. " He is 
coming to practise his skill on us/' she thought. 
But, strange to say, with his pleasant smile he 
passed on. 

Hanbury, a few yards away, had stopped doubt- 
ingly when he saw Fennor approaching; for he 
had all the wonderfully long sight of ardent and 
sensitive love. But when Fermor passed by so 
indifferently, and did not go near his treasure, his 
rude broad honest, heart was struck. He thought 
of the other^s calm courage, and skill, and training 
in society, and of his own natural bluntness, which 
had really reached to surliness ; and one of his most 
genial smiles was spreading over his face. He 
was ashamed of his little petty jealousy. He was 
actually getting his hand ready to stretch out, 
when he saw Fermor turn back, and go up to the 
carriage. He saw the younger girl detaching a 
flower from others which she had in her hand; 
but she held also a large black fan. Some, there- 
fore, had dropped on the seat. Hanbury, colour- 
h2 
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ing and watching with fierce wariness, just saw 
Captain Fermor making a sweet speech, and put- 
ting a red flower in his button-hole. In reahty 
he had helped himself, and was saying, "I must 
carry off one of these. Just going to ask you. 
Pray for the mauve jacket I" And so he retreated, 
smiling. 

That was, however, the genuine saddling bell. 
For presently, out of some secret confine, bright 
gay-coloured figures, on horses as bright, began 
to defile among the human flower-pots in the en- 
closure. New modem centaurs, so light, so airy, 
and striped over with streaks of yellows, and 
pinks, and all the gay colours, and seeming ac- 
tually varnished like the toy figures in Noah's 
arks. Presently the flower-stand began to fill again, 
and to grow black, and to rustle and flutter, and 
the miscellany inside the paling, with the white 
tickets in their hats, to crowd round each gaudy 
centaur with admiration. There was a buzz and 
a hum as John Hanbury, in pale blue silk, came 
along on his great horse. Such a mammoth steed, 
mahogany coloured, high, square, with a chest like 
a Torso, with a fierce eye, and his mouth strapped 
down to his waist. But so bright, and oiled, and 
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curled, he looked as if he had stepped out of a 
boudoir. As he passed, his wake was marked by a 
glitter of little white note-books, and a fresh flutter 
of leaves. Approving eyes settled on him. When 
he got upon the open ground he swooped away 
into a full bold stride, as even as a pendulum. 
Men with broad brims awry over their brows worked 
away knowingly with pencils. 

There was a little procession of the others — 
some small, some large, some long, some shy, and 
some wild; and each with a gay parti-coloured 
puppet on his back. Presently there was another 
hum. " Small's horse I" 

A delicate Persian silk mauve jacket, grateful to 
the eye, and Fermor looking as light and small as 
a boy. His horse was an iron grey, close knit, 
with a heavy secret strength in his quarters, but a 
quiet unobtrusive beast, as if walking out to water. 
There was great admiration among the sloped hats 
at this evidence of secret power. The simlight 
glinted down, and brought out the rich tint of the 
rider^s dress : the Manuels caught it some hundred 
yards away, and the second whispered to her sister, 
with something like a shy whisper of delight, 
" Look, look, Pauline I There is Captain Fermor." 
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" How calmly he takes it," said the other sister, 
scornfully. " All assumed. All acting !" 

Mr. Madden, with a flag in his hand, was beside 
Fermor. " Steady is the word," he whispered. " Ke- 
coUect, he will run away with you at the last mile— 
but let him. Then gather him up quietly — qui-etly. 
He is in beautiful order." 

Bell again! and start in some undiscovered 
comer. All the figures on the great flower-pot-stand 
were swaying uneasily — steward in red coat cracking 
his whip excitedly to clear away last few stragglers. 
A roar and half-leap among the flower-pots. Thir- 
teen little wooden figures out of a Noah's ark, a 
mile away, have been seen to shoot out, and are 
spreading like a fan. 

There is a gentle rustle and agitation on the 
black flower-pot- stand, and every second hand 
holds a glass — ^but a thousand faces are all tiuned 
one way. A few Lilliputian horses may be seen 
far off, travelling very slow, and straggling, and have 
gone over a very tiny jump, as might be over a bit 
of card. But now the flower-pot-stand begins to 
be agitated : there is a crescendo hum swelling up 
into a roar, as from a thousand shells held to a thou- 
sand ears. Flower-pot-stand is giving spasmodic 
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shouts, hoarsely. " Blue, by ! " " No ! — red 

— blue — ^red — ^yellow — ^blue again ! — by he's 

down ! — no, up — they're all over!" 

They were, in fact, at the stone wall — ^what Mr. 
Madden had called the " beautiful stone wall" — 
and were growing into sight, coming on nearer, 
magnifying steadily. Great agitation and flutter 
in the phaetons, for they knew not what was doing. 
But here was the stone wall. Up, down ! up, 
down ! one after the other I Blue leading, coming 
into sight with a flash, and going over soft as velvet. 
Then a flash of red, then of yellow, then a roar of 
dismay from the stand, for two are down together. 
Boar ! reverberation of shells growing louder, arms 
tossing, and a soimd of hollow thudding on the 
ground, as if giants were having their carpets 
beaten. Every head turning with a flash, making 
an inclined plane of faces, every neck straining, 
every foot stamping, every hand clapping, and 
the train came thundering by, blue leading, then 
a streaked yellow — ^black, and then that mauve 
jacket, fifth or sixth, at a calm gallop, his stretches 
keeping time musically. This was but the first 
time round, and they have swooped away round the 
comer, and are gone. 
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They come round agam. They grow out gradually 
from Noah's ark horses in the distance, but have 
been thinned down to some seven or eight. A rider- 
less horse, very wild, and with his own stirrups 
scourging his flanks, is going on with the rest. 
Blue comes to the fence, and is seen to look behind. 
Pink over the first. He has it. No. Yes. Blue 
next. "That's the man 1" Then Mauve. "Yes," 
Mr. Madden shouts; "now let him go!" But he 
lias gone. They are coming with a rush, and 
Mauve, calm as in a drawing-room, has glided 
ahead. The great gaunt horse is seen to be in 
distress, and Blue is using his whip. Flower-stand 
is one disordered roar of " Blue wins ! Mauve has 
it — ^no — ^yes — ^no — ^yes!" And here is now the 
terrible wall at which they are rushing, as if they 
wanted to crash through it. 

There are wise people who affect to know the 
great horse. He is waiting, and will go at a rush 
on the smooth ground. Here is the w^all. Now I 
Crash ! As they rise in the air, there is a dust of 
fallen stones ; and Blue, darting out of the cloud 
like thunder, comes poimding in, the ground 
shaking, arms working " lifting" his horse. 
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Pink second, half a dozen lengths behind ; and 
Mauve 

Where was Mauve? Shouts of joy, victory, 
execrations, confusion, and a great rush down to 
the fatal wall. A mob was already gathered there 
before this one reached the wall. " Stand back !" 
Some who pushed well to the front got a good 
view, and helped to drag a shattered rider from 
under a shattered horse. " Killed — ^he must be 
killed!" No one can speak as to this for a few 
moments, imtil a surgeon, who is hurrying up, 
shall pronounce. Then we see what has been done. 
" Small's horse" is lying helpless on his side, with 
his great round eye glazing fast, and his poor 
smashed flanks heaving faintly. But Mauve, his 
bright jacket torn, and soiled, and smeared, lies 
stiff and stark on a bank as if he were dead. 

The doctor is presently feeling him all over. He 
must be bled at once. Other doctors, looking 
after the horse, pronounce it is all over with Aiw, 
and that he must be shot on the spot. 

Others not so near, talked of it excitedly, 
straining their necks to get a view. " I took my 
place here on purpose. I saw it, by Jove ! He 
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rode over on him, as sure ajs I am standing here. 
I was as close as I am to you." Excited men from 
the top shelf of the flower-stand, with extra strong 
glasses, and opera-glass cases slung about them 
like canteens, came panting up. ^^ He ^ cannoned' 
him, didn't he ? Fm sure he did ! Who was close 
— ^who saw? He was winning. Til swear !" But 
no one was so frantic as Mr. Madden. For the 
better enjoyment of what he had an instinct would 
take place at this stage, he had posted himself 
close to the stone wall, but in secure shelter. He 
was tossing his arms wildly. "I saw it all; the 
^ King' was coming beautifully to it." He was 
furious and savage, and threatened frightful penal- 
ties. 

From the Manuel carriage had been seen an in- 
distinct ruin of men and horses crumbling down 
together. The second girl had the opera-glass, the 
others were all excited and in a flurry with Han- 
bury's victory. ^' I knew he would win," said Miss 
Manuel ; "did I not tell you?" But she noticed 
the frightened restless way her sister was looking 
towards the stone wall. 

" Pauline, some one is hurt. I am sure of it. 
Do you see the crowd ? I am afraid that some one 
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is killed. O! Louis! Louis! run and see what 
has happened*" 

Pauline turned suddenly aiid looked at her 
sharply ; the other dropped her eyes. 

The brother went away to fetch news. Just as 
he got up, a doctor was saying something about 
concussion, and giving directions for removal, with 
quiet, &c. " Stand back !" he had to say every in- 
stant ; and a thoughtful crowd, pressing on him 
all the time, called out to others, " Stand back !" 

The brother came back, but Mr. Hanbury did ' 
not. " Well?" the two sisters said together. 

" He is hurt," said he, " and very seriously, I 
thmk." 

Even the eldest Miss Manuel showed some 
eagerness, some agitation. 

" Hurt ? No, it can't be. Go on. Tell us 
about it," she said. 

But the second girl, a little flushed, was gatheiv 
ing up her black lace shawl about her in a restless 
fashion. 

" He is quite insensible," 4ie went on, " and no 
one seems to be able to say whether he is alive or 
dead. I didn't see a doctor there, and they don't 
appear to know what to do." 
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The younger girl had her hands clasped, and 
gave a cry. " O ! let us go," she said. "Don't let 
us leave him to those rough people." 

" Go ! No I no ! What could we do I" said 
her sister, irresolutely. She was thinking how 
cold, how unjust she had been to this poor steeple- 
chaser. 

" Don't let us lose time," said the other, opening 
the door herself and springing out. " He has no 
friends here — we might lend this carriage — we 
might be useful. O come, cornel" and, with a 
flush on her cheek, and a decision in her speech 
quite imusual, she took hold of her brother^s arm, 
and they walked towards the group. 

There was a sort of sporting doctor there, who 
was busy with professional exploring and ap- 
praisings. In the centre, with closed eyes, and 
a face as white, and dull, and close in texture as 
marble, lay the luckless Mauve rider. His wrist, 
which the doctor had been feeling, when let go, 
dropped upon the Mauve chest with a heavy inert 
sound. The brother. felt his sister^s arm tremble 
in his. 

"If there were any house quite close, quite 
close," said the doctor (whose sleeves were turned 
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over as if he were about to begin an operation at 
once), " or if a roomy open phaeton could be got 

that we could lay him in at length ^" and he 

looked round, 

A very crisp neat-looking gentleman, seeming 
as if he were a clean cast from a mould — ^whose 
grey whiskers, if one took the liberty of touching 
them, would crackle as if made of wire — came up 
to the doctor, and said : " Just the very thing ! our 
carriage — ^not twenty yards off. Only too happy ; 
shall have it brought up at once. — Beg your 
pardon, excuse me." This he said with extra- 
ordinary courtesy to a poor racing Fool in a bat- 
tered cap and tarnished scarlet hunting-coat, and 
who, utterly bewildered by the civility, allowed 
him to pass. 

" Very good," said the doctor, again looking round, 
" so far. But the barracks are out of the question — 
two miles away, and a broiling day like this." 

John Hanbury, with hands clasped, and a face 
of the most abject despair and horror, was standing 
beside the Manuels, quite stupified. He had hardly 
noticed them. 

" Has he no friends close by t" said the doctor, 
" just to take him in for a few hours — some one 
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in those houses there, eh?" and he nodded at an 
incomplete terrace close by. 

John Hanbiiry woke up. "To be sure," he 
said, hurriedly ; " the very thing ! Won't you T 
he said to the younger girl. " O ! of course you 
will." 

She understood this ellipse at once. "Yes, 
yes !" she said to^ him ; " let him come !" 

" Come ! Where ?" said her sister. 

" To our house. Yes, he must," said the younger 
girl, excitedly ; " it is only humanity I You heard 
what the doctor said." 

Her sister was overpowered by her eagerness. 

" But '' she began. 

" Thanks, thanks," said Hanbury ; " here is the 
carriage." And the fresh crisp gentleman was 
pushing through the crowd. " Now, please." 

" Gently, gently," said the doctor; and Fermor 
was raised softly, and carried as softly to a little 
open phaeton. 

" My house is so far away, on the hill there — else 
really I should be delighted," said the crisp gentle- 
man, shutting the door on the doctor. " Is it to be 
the barracks?" 
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" No, no," said the other ; " we have got a place 
close by. What number did you say?" 

" O ! Four, Kaglan-terrace," said Hanbury, dis- 
tractedly. 

" Go at a walk," said the doctor, " and O ! go on 
quick." 

The bell was ringing out harshly for saddling 
for the next race — ^little patches of bright colour 
were seen far off up at the stand— circulating in 
the ring. There was to be another race. The 
crowd had seen the best part of this show, and 
might be late for the other. A good many, how- 
ever, remained beside this critical jump, as it was 
very likely there would be more falls and more 
accidents. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

IN HOSPITAL. 

The charitable gentleman with the clean crisp 
whiskers, who had lent his phaeton for the in- 
sensible Fermor, was a Major Carter, who, with 
his son, had newly come to Eastport. At the 
foot of his letters he wrote, "Yours sincerely, 
Henry Deane Carter;" his son signed himself 
"Somerset Carter," having received that name 
in compliment to a Lord Alfred Somerset, "the 
man who first took me by the hand," said his 
father very often and very gratefully ; and father 
and son and Mrs. Carter had taken the first floor 
of one of the villas, on one of the terraces, and 
were come to live economically at Eastport. 
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Not that this was made profession of, or was 
even hinted at, by the small public of the place. 
There was a sort of little Prado down near the 
pier, where a band sometimes played, and where 
the men and women came and sauntered; and 
here the crisp major, so clean and dry and wiry, 
80 brushed, so speckless, so Qanary-coloured in his 
gloves, and with little boots almost reflecting the 
company like small speculums, first entered, as it 
were from the wings, upon the Eastport stage, 
and attracted the whole audience in pit and boxes. 

He knew a few people already, and, leaning on 
the arm of the thoughtful boyish son, had put the 
canary glove into several hands. He had a plea- 
sant gay face, like a little open pleasure-ground 
fenced on each side by a little light shrubbery of 
crisp whisker. He was the most "youngish" 
man for his years, and had always a smile of 
eternal welcome upon his face: which smiles 
were not, however, without something mechanical 
about them, suggesting the idea that his face 
was fitted up with snowy-white jalousies, like a 
foreign villa, which he threw open all together 
when accosting a friend. 

In a few days, by some mysterious process, he 

VOL. I. I 
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knew most people — ^most people, at least, that 
ought to be known. The people that ought to 
be known knew that he was a desirable addition 
to society- They told each other often about 
Lord Alfred Somerset, and used this nobleman 
as a tonic. The mention of that name, receiyed 
with a sort of reveropce, was found to be about 
as invigorating as Jesuit's bark to the languid 
system of the place. He was delightfully well 
bred, needed no social valet-de-plaoe to take him 
round drawing-rooms, but subsided without vio- 
lence or exertion into general acquaintance. There 
are people who are thus never strangers in a 
strange country, and float into company and 
friends. 

In that little comer the accident was a tre- 
mendocus source of excitement. It lent a prestige 
to the race. There was some noise and confusion 
on the course, in which Mr. Madden's frantic 
cries were to be distinguished ; and from that hot 
and brick-coloured racing society, which greased 
its hair, and swathed its neck in a yellow cloth, 
confining it witii a glass pin, came loud charges 
of foul play — charges marked, as it were, into bars 
by loud execration. The stewards, indeed, held a 
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sort of investigation on Mr. Madden's indignant 
requisition. And there were many witnesses for 
Hanbury, but the best witnesses of all were his 
own honest temper and open soul — ^familiar to aU 
the riding men. He was fully cleared. His pro* 
found grief was a spectacle, and excited sympathy. 

Fermor was taken in slow and dismal procession 
to the house in Eaglan-terrace. Some one had 
run on huqiedly to give notice. The parlour was 
hastily got ready. Mrs. Manuel, surprised and 
aghast at what was intended, made a sort of pro- 
test, but was frantically overborne by Hanbury. 
A crowd followed and hung about the place, 
telling the story with relish to inquisitiv-e pajssers- 
by. Insensible still, Termor was carried in, and 
Major Carter, who had the command of the whole 
party, and who gave orders with a skill and judg- 
ment and readiness of resource that evoked respect 
from all, was, almost as of course, admitted into 
the house as a sort of friend whom they had long 
known- So, too, was the doctor and that young 
white-haired ensign — also in sad distress about the 
friend he so reverenced. 

Hanbury came in as they stood waiting in the 
drawing-room. " It is dreadful, isn't it ? " he said. 
i2 
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" I couldn't help it, indeed I couldrit ! " He 
glanced nervously at Violet, who, in a flutter of 
distress, was looking steadily away. "But the 
doctor says he thinks — ^he is sure, that is — it will 
be a very trifling accident. It was, indeed^ half his 
own fault," he added, piteously, as if asking for 
comfort. 

" Yes, yes," said the elder girl, " I am sure it 
was. It was all unavoidable." 

Her sister, with eyes resolutely turned away, 
had been half panting all this while, and now 
turned round suddenly, her cheeks colouring fast. 

"O, don't say that — ^you must not say that," 
she said, hurriedly. "His fault? No. I saw it all. 
I had the glass. No, you shouldn't say it, you 
can't say it, you know you can't ! " 

" O, Violet ! Violet ! " said her sister, reproach- 
fuUy. 

As for John Hanbury, he stood gasping at her — 
all " ebahi," as the French say. 

" I saw it all," continued the girl, with the same 
excitement. " I shouldn't have said a word if there 
had not been an attempt to put it on — on — that 
poor creature — ^who is lying below, and who can't 
speak or deny anything." 
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Hanbuiy gave a groan. "I never said so — 
indeed I never meant to say so — only I admit it 
looked so ugly and so wicked in me— -especially 
after the way we left the carriage before the 
race." 

The elder sister said, warmly, " No one thinks of 
such an idea, and as for Violet, I know she doesn't. 
We are all flurried. We don't know what we are 
doing." 

Violet cast down her eyes ; she was a little 
ashamed of her sudden outbreak. 

The doctor was now seriously at work on the 
luckless Fermor. An express had been sent for a 
greater doctor, who might arrive by evening. The 
two girls fluttered about, half way up, half way 
down stairs, uneasy and excited, the second 
strangely so. Every one that passed up to fetch 
some aid or appliance, she seemed to search with a 
look of anxious questioning. Major Carter was 
invaluable. He gave confidence. Hanbury was 
of no more practical use than a child — ^was even 
in the way. The major was in the drawing- 
rooms, in the parlour — always pouring out liquid 
sentences in a low and steady voice ; just as he 
w^as presently pouring out "drops" from a medi- 
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cine-botde. He had known something of that 
" fine young man below." He was Lady Liatira 
Fermor^s son — who had been, you know, Lady 
Laura Stonehewer — ^he had met the whole family 
at Nice, or Florence, or Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
they were charming people. "No danger, I can 
assure you. I make it as a particular request you 
will not be uneasy. I know something of the man 
below — very safe and steady — attended an old 
friend of mine. Sir James Macgregor : but when 
Cade comes down, in his hands he is quite safe. 
There is no man in whom I feel such confidence, 
in any crisis of the kind. In any part of the world, 
I would telegraph for Cade." 

In about three hours Cade arrived, a thin 
swarthy man, in a very high-collared frock-coat. 
He did not lose a second. He was in a hurry to 
see what business there was for him to do, but 
happily, by some fierce engines of the local doctor's, 
a little life and feeling had been brought into that 
poor beaten, battered skull. 

Mr. Cade turned back wet cloths, unswathed 
the head as if he were unrolling a mummy, 
pressed it firmly here and there, tapped it, 
looked at it reflectively with his own head a 
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little to one side, as if he were admiring phreno- 
logical bearings. When he had done, he con- 
ferred with his professional broths, seemed to 
agree with him, and then, as of course, picked out 
Major Carter. It was thus, by a sort of fixed and 
eternal law, that Major Carter was to affect any 
one into whose presence he came. Mr. Cade 
spoke, then looked nervously at his watch. 

The ladies were waiting anxiously for the ver- 
dict of the medical jury. For one with whom 
they had so trifling an acquaintance there was 
no pretence of deep feeling or positive anguish. 
Still it was one of those "dreadful things" which, 
happening under our own eyes, with all the drar 
matic effects and properties of an accident, excite 
an almost artificial sympathy. 

To them gUded in the foreman, Major Carter, 
with the issue paper in his hand. It was a pre- 
scription. 

" Well !" they said, together. 

" Hush, hush ! my dear madam," he said ; " we 
must get this off first. There, now, Cade says 
he will do. No danger at present. I knew Cade 
was the man." 

His listeners were so thankful, that they did 
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not perceive this little encomium on Mr. Cade 
was scarcely just; for, unless he possessed the 
Royal Charm of healing by Touch, as yet his 
services had not gone beyond mere examination. 

"And I think, my dear madam," continued 
Major Carter, " that by noon to-morrow we shall 
be able to get him away down to some quiet 
place." (He, too, had a sort of medical manner, 
solid and reassuring.) "I can quite feel how un- 
pleasant it must be for you all, having this busi- 
ness going on here. But you know — common 
charity, my dear madam — common charity." 

It was a relief to Mrs. Manuel to hear both 
pieces of n^ws. She had hardly recovered the 
shock of their having a male, possibly a dying, 
invalid cast down among them. 

Mr. Cade was gone, having taken his confi- 
dential pecuniary farewell of John Hanbury. 
For these offices, to say the truth, he had looked 
towards Major Carter, as being the more promi- 
nent of the persons he had been in relation with, 
and had seen him retire with uneasiness. But 
John Hanbury performed the duty with even 
splendour. 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A NIGHT SCENE. 

Mbs. Manuel^ it has been said, made a sort of 
protest against the reception of Fermor. It was a 
very eager, earnest, and excited protest, quite out 
of her usual key, and it surprised even her own 
family. "It is so extraordinary!" she said, sadly ; 
" one of his name, above all ! It is so strange — so 
extraordinary ! Any one but one of that name." 
And when Pauline, wondering, said to her, "Dear 
mamma, what do you mean? Surely we could 
not have turned him away from the doors?" she 
only repeated the same wondering and excited 
speech : " One of his name I — one of that name !" 

This common danger and common excitement 
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is a link of sympathy. By the close of this day 
they knew the white-haired boy-ensign, ^* Little 
Brett," perfectly. He showed a natural feeling 
that quite gained upon them, and though serving 
his poor friend had unconsciously brought about 
an introduction, this idea scarcely visited him. 
Major Carter was gone ; but after dinner it was 
agreed between John Hanbury and Young Brett, 
both eager to do the whole duty, that each should 
relieve the other in watching, Hanbury taking 
one half of the night. Young Brett the other. 
Young Manuel, who, after the first sensation and 
earlier sympathy, had begun to look distrustfully 
on the whole alBFair, now that it had gone forth 
there was to be an early removal, affected a show 
of interest and even zeal. 

The two girls sat in the drawing-room till late, 
trying to carry out a pretence of being busy with 
their ordinary labours. But so great a domestic 
cyclone does not soon go down. The whirl con- 
fuses. With an agitation so recent, there is a sort 
of fascination, drawing all talk back to the one 
topic. They went over it again and again, with 
an ingenious variety. When recollection slackened, 
there was speculation for the future. But in all 
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this the second girl took Httle part She was no 
longer a demure Madonna, but had warmed up 
into a blight bit of colomr. Presently she went 
awaj, and repaired to her own room ; for it was 
now all but midnight, and full time to think 
of bed. 

She heard them all go up, and stood a long time 
at the window looking out, with her hair down 
upon her shoulders. Below her, she could see a 
square bright patch of light upon the ground, 
which was thrown from the window of the room 
where Fermor was lying with a dull numbed brain, 
sore and half stupified. It was as if his head had 
been changed into a lump of rough stone. She could 
see the lights of the town twinkling far away down 
the hill, and these lights were in greater glory 
than on a common night ; for there were revellers 
busy singing the Race, and the Horse that had 
won the Eace, or drowning the sense of a sudden 
and fatal poverty. A few black figures would pass 
by trolling, with a rather halting gait, and become 
bathed in the light from the parlour window. Then 
she sat down, looked long at the ground, and put- 
ting her hands on her forehead, over which fell 
her heavy hair, drew a long deep sigh of oppres- 
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sioiiy and shuddered. She was thinking of the day 
and its events^ which seemed hke a nightmare; 
and the shudder was for that horrid crash of men 
and horses and stone wall all mixed, which, though 
she had not seen, some one had described too gra- 
phically. Then she heard steps on the gravel, rose 
again softly, peeped out cautiously, and saw Young 
Brett lounging slowly to the gate. He looked up 
and down the road, for he was getting fatigued 
with his watching, and was wishing to be relieved. 
Then he lit a cigar. 

Still in a flutter of anxiety, she stole out upon 
the stairs and listened. She was indignant with 
this " selfish boy" for leaving his post at so critical 
a season. Uncertain and anxious, she crept down 
softly, and stood in the little hall dose to the 
parlour. The hall door was open, and she could 
see that the " selfish boy" had walked away. At 
that moment she heard a sound of tossing and a 
deep groan, with a sort of half cry. She did not 
hesitate a second; she had a good deal of Spanish 
leaven in her, and entered the room softly. 

Poor ghastly Fermor, heavy, haggard, and re- 
vealed under the light of a waning candle, was 
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writhing and twisting before her, with his arm 
drawn across his forehead. He was on the de- 
batable ground between consciousness and dull 
lethargy. As he turned and writhed, he kept up a 
low groaning like an Irish keen. She did not stop 
or hesitate, as a correct, well brought up English 
girl might have done, but, full of grief and sjnm- 
pathy, went up to the bedside, spoke to him, and 
asked what she could do to soothe him. 

His eyes settled on her with a dull store, but 
she thought he did not know her, for he com- 
menced his keen again. There was some cooling 
drink on the table close by, and she suddenly took 
it up and held it to his lips. It seemed to do him 
good, and he took it gratefully — ^then began tossing 
his arms again, and groaning as if in d6ep suffer- 
ing. Quite helpless, she sank on her knees beside 
the bed, and covered up her face. He will die — 
she was thinking. So brave, so gallant; above all, 
so calm, and so all but victorious, as he had shown 
himself on that day. He had suddenly changed : 
there was an indescribable interest and romance 
about him. All but victorious: except for that 
dark and suspicious collision, and that strange 
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meaning look with which, just before the race, 
HLanbiuy had foUowed him. It was dreadful ; and 
the half Spanish girl began to heave, juid flutter, 
and grow agitated. ^ O, he will die ! he will die !" 
she said aloud. ^^ And what shall I do f " 

Two figures were standing in the doorway, look- 
ing on with astonishment — one, at least, with ad- 
miration ; for Violet's face seemed to glow softly 
through her hair, like a sunset seen through dark 
leases. 

^' By Jove 1" said one, under his breath. Han- 
bury, the other, gave a half groan; then suddenly 
caught his oompanioii's arm, and lad him softly 
out to the hall door again. 

« What is this fw?'' said Young Brett. " I say, 
what are youati" 

" Hush 1" said Hanbury ; " not a word." 

She had heard their steps, as he had intended 
she should, and rising ap softly, half scared at the 
peril of discovery, glided out as softly, and fluttered 
upHStairs. From the top she looked down to th/e 
hall door, where Hanbury, with a new-born inte- 
rest in astronomy, was busy pointing out a star to 
his friend. " What an escape !" she thought. John 
Hanbury was not thinking of that star. 
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He did not speak for some moments; then, 
roused by the groans of his friend, he went in, 
gave him what was ordered, which presently 
soothed the patient into a profound sleep. 

Ektrly the next morning Fermor awoke better. 
He had got back to sense and intellect, and al- 
most his first words to Young Brett were (spoken 
wearily) : " I had such strange dreams last night, 
or nightmares, which ? Tell me. Come, was 
there any one here last night — any girl — or nurse 
— a soft, beautiful creature?" 

Young Brett, who had all the openness of a 
boy, and a boy's delight at a question to which he 
could give a full and* satisfactory answer and thus 
gather importance, said eagerly and ardently, " O 
yes, dear yes. Such a surprise ! When we came 
in last night about midnight there was the younger 
one '' 

Fermor motioned languidly upwards. 

" Exactly. One of the girls kneeling there, in 
such a state — crying, I think. She looked like an 
angel, hanging over you, by Jove ! But, by Jove I 
I was not to talk to you. There, lie down." 

The old complacent languor came on Fermor^s 
white lips, and the affected smile, as who should 
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say, ^' Even in this ruin and decay comes the old 
story 1 Go on," he said, languidly. 

He would have liked all the particulars, just as 
he would be presently feeling a convalescent's 
appetite for a little chicken. But Young Brett, 
somewhat frightened at what he had done, would 
tell no more. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

A SPLENDID DEPARTUBE. 

When the happy change was known, there was 
great joy. Hanbury was silent and grateful. A 
weight was off his mind. The doctor came early, 
and lifted it off finally, by announcing that he 
could not have wished him to be doing one particle 
better — ^which seemed a grudging sort of Umitation 
to favourable wishes. But there was another trouble 
come into Hanbury's breast instead of the real 
capital anxiety. 

Still it was found that " we could scarcely move 
him to-day, my dear madam — scarcely 1" The 
generic doctor was playing the piano softly and 
nimbly on his lips with his fingers. " I don't know 
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but that, it would be risky, too risky; we might 
lose all we have gained. N— o — o," he continued, 
as if the minutes of a council held inside him 
somewhere had just been brought to him, and he 
had to give his casting voice, "I dorit think it 
would do. I would not recommend it." 

Mrs. Manuel had all a housewife's terror of a 
residence of many weeks, perhaps ; but, relieved 
from that apprehension, she rather liked the ex- 
citement. A couple of days more, and Fermor 
began to mend. Another day, and he was to be 
moved away to fresh, airy rooms, upon a hill, 
taken specially ^fj Major Carter, who had proved 
himself through all the crisis one of the most 
collected, efficient men of business that could be 
conceived — so practical, so delicate, so friendly, 
and, above all, making his good offices more felt 
than the doer of them. The Manuel family 
actually came to look on him as an old friend. 
Hanbury, as the danger receded into the distance, 
passed from deep gloom, and even despair, into 
spasmodic delight and thankfulness : ' but from 
this stage again sunk gradually back into uneasy 
gloom and distrust. He came and went restlessly. 
He looked from face to face doubtfully. Since 
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tifte niglit wben Yioibt bad been sorprised 9t 
f €CiiM»r's bedside, sbe had jrecoi^eoed «(niie of her 
19^ maimer towasxls him; hot this might have 
1>e€ai to dspifecate misccmfitruction, or even dicH 
pleasure^ aod to seenre sEemce. The sense of com* 
mon danger Jbdd xoade such littk nuBconfixuction 
appear dbi^t trifling. But now it began to be 
magnified — to HiabnTy, at kaBt — eyerf hoar. 

It came to noozL of the daj of the xenof^Tal, and 
:a carriage, hived again by Major Carter, waited at 
the door. The invalid — the dstU, braised, e(m- 
fnsed Fermor — had be^i gradaally fading out, 
like a dissolving view, axid, in his place, were 
coming back the harder lines of the older sle^j* 
qred (rfSoer who had dawdled into the saddle in 
the mauve jacket not many days before. In a f (Mrt- 
night he wonld be well, ot convalescent, and loung- 
ing about in. an invalid's demi-toilette. Now he 
looked pale and delicate — almost interesting, as it 
ajxpeared to t3ie miid-flervants. {^^Lovely,** one 
thought him, who suffered nrach aft^ his de- 
parture.) As he was Hiding himself from his sofa, 
Hanbury came in, with distress and doubt again 
seen on his f oi^ead. 

^^ 0/ said he, " so you are going, and I do hope 
k2 
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you will get quite well. And I am sure I never 
sliall forgive mjrself, and I know you will believe 
me when I say, solemnly and sincerely, and from 
my soul, that I never intended it — ^never 1 never !" 

Fermor smiled his old smile for the first time 
since the accident. It had not been damaged. 

" O, of course," he said ; " who supposes it ? 
Such an idea 1 It never even occurred to me." 

" Thank you, thank you ! I am so glad," said 
Hanbury, fervently. " I knew you would stand to 
me. And now, would you mind — ^but this is flurry- 
ing you, and we weren't to agitate you -" 

"Weren't you?" said Fermor, coldly. "We 
should have thought of that a little earlier. Doesn't 
that strike you? But we may as well now finish, 
please, as you have got so far." 

" I didn't mean — ^I did not, indeed. But 0, 
would you mind just saying it over again to 
ihemr 

" Saying what, and to whom? Pray speak out. 
I really don't follow you." 

"Why, you see," said the other, in fervent con- 
fidence, "it is most unfortunate — ^but she, that 
gentle second one, has taken up some notion that 
it was done on purpose, and it is so unfortunate 
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that it looked ugly; but, upon my soul, as I 
stand here, and if I were to go to my grave to- 
morrow ^ 

" Really you are fatiguing yourself," said Ter- 
mor, wearily, " and fatiguing me. I have told you 
what I thought already." 

"Ah, true! yesl" said the other, a little 
vaguely, "so you did. But I want you, as you 
are going away, and may not see them again for 
long " 

Fermor smiled dubiously. 

" You would do me such a service by telling 
them so." 

*• What," said Fermor, " that I am going 
away?" 

" No, but about the race. The fact is, we are 
gone much further than you suppose. It is vir- 
tually settled, or understood, and but for this un- 
fortunate idea ^Indeed, if I could be capable of 

such an act, she is not to be blamed; so it is 
quite natural, you see." 

" I see," said Fermor, " I see ; it would quite 
account for it. Very well. Would you help me 
down, please, for I am as weak as a child." 

He re^Jy was, and moved vierjr slowly, step by 
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stepy on sterong Joko Hanbtuyfl ami. He reached 
the kndbg quite spent^ and sank down upon a sola. 
Wine had to be fetched hastily for hint 7 in facly 
he had nearly fainted. Tlie women were all full 
of sympathy. The maid who thoo^t him "loveJj^ 
was looking on in private agony. 

Nothing could be more effective than that pale 
face, so refined, so deHcate in tone. His voice, 
too, was soft and gentle. It was an opening for 
a graceful retirement, and he knew how to make 
profit of it. There was a touch of pathos in the 
way he returned thanks for their kindness to him. 
He should not easily forget. He was not strong 
enough n&w to say all he was inclined to say, but 
he hoped they would understand him. At the same 
time, would they forgive him if he were to say 
they were a Utile bit responsible themselves for the 
infliction of his presence ? for if they recollected, 
Miss Manuel had all but challenged him to ride 
the race. Had she not, now? — and he would 
appeal to Miss Violet there ? 

A little flush came upon the second girl's face, 
and her eyes stole over to the sister's with a glance 
of reproach. The idea had, indeed, occurred be- 
fore now to Miss Manuel with some remorse. 
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" I did not do so badly aft^ all, yon see," he 
said, smiling:; ^^and cmly for that stupid animal 
irhich our friend rode, ^ould have done better." 

Yiolet herenas compressing her lips and beat- 
ing her foot on the floor. 

" By the way," he continued, "I had just time 
at the moment to see how lie turned and lurched 
over on me. I saw you trying to keep him strai^t, 
Hanbmy, but the strongest anns in England 
could not have kept that brute from having his 
way. Forgive me," he added, gaily, "but you 
know I never was frantic about him." 

Hanbuiy looked round triumphant, and there 
was more exuberant gratitude flooding bis cheeks, 
as from a burst sluice, than even triumph. Miss 
Manuel looked pleased. The second girl turned 
away her eyes, then walked over to the window to 
look at the sea. 

Major Carter now came bustling in, crisp and 
crackling. It was time to go. Would Captain 
Fermor take his arm ? There. He had been up 
at Brown' s-terrace. He had been putting the 
last few final touches to the new and airy lodgings. 

Fermor, propped up on the friendly Carter's 
arm, faded gracefully from the room. Wistful 
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eyes followed him. The maid, whose peace of 
mind was hopelessly gone, took a last and long 
wistful gaze. Hanbury, brimming over, bounded 
down before him and about him with the exuber- 
ance of a mastiff. At the carriage door he gave 
Fermor a grip of gratitude. 

" I shall never forget it, never !" he said. "It 
was noble — ^perfectly noble !" 

And when the carriage drove away, he came 
bounding up again, with his tail wagging; for 
he was now fairly "rehabilitated;" perfectly 
cleared and made straight in his character. 

Alas, how little he knew. It was only the 
"rehabilitation" of Fermor. For that bit. of 
chivalry and generous testimony to one who was 
scarcely a friend, had painted in a sort of exquisite 
" nimbus " roimd his head as he retired. It was 
about as unfortunate a calling of testimony into 
court as could be conceived. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

A OONVEBSATION. 

The little watering-place was gliding into its 
season. . Fashionable brooklets came trickling in, 
houses were in demand, and house-rents high. 
The natives looked on proudly, and said to each 
other that it was going to be "gay." 

Among the same class there was an instinct that 
Major Carter, so newly arrived, was to be accepted 
as a being from the fashionable immortals, and 
took his place in his proper niche without effort. 

Without effort, too, he had come to know nearly 
all men and women. They were delighted with 
his talk, inlaid with fine glittering names, like a 
mosaic with bits of lapis lazuli. He stood by, a 
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conversational pointsman, and skilfully turned his 
train of talk into aristocratic sidings. 

What passed in Fermor^s mind as he came 
slowly up the stairs into his new rooms at Brown's- 
terrace, was an impatient " This fellow will want 
to fasten an acquaintance on me I" and he thought, 
with the peevishness of sickness, what a penalty 
this was to pay for the few little offices he had 
received. He was laying out, with disgust, how, 
after a mess dinner, he should ingiit (ml a receipt 
in full, and coldly " drop the fellow," when Carter, 
having got him to the sofa, said, in his gay way : 

" Now, good-by ! You sham't see me again for 
weeks, until you are welL PositiTely no. And 
even then — ^I don't know^ I am not a visiting msii. 
I like to know a few people, not a whole town, you 
know. By the way, how do yon find this place?" 

Fermor raised his eyebrows, then said ellipti- 
cally, "Well, scarcely!" 

" Ah I so I should think. Yon want the ^ Ju- 
nior,' and 'Brooks's,' and Lady Glastonbury's box. 
Of course this sort does well enough for the 
common sct^ for your friends up at the fort, and 
thai sort of thing. I tell you, you must get away 
from us as quickly as you can." 
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Thift was like a censer swung before him^ and 
he accepted tbe fumes very complacenttj'. ^^ Don't 
go yet," he i^d, gniciondy. ^Sit down — for a 
short time." 

"Only for a moment, then," said Major Carter. 
^ Though I recdlect that Lady Ghmning always 
said that those Tisits where one was in a hurry to 
got, turned out the longest Timts after all." 

" You knew the Ghmnings ? " said Fermor, with 
a little eagerness. 

"O yes; used to meet her at Aix-larOhapelle." 
And on that text being giyen out, the two together 
broke into a sort of hymn of lemzniscence, re- 
calling in alternate yersicles many fashionable 
names. This sort of oomnmnion service is in 
itself a great link of sympathy. Fermor, for so 
long in convalescent jail, was now let into the 
glare of daylight, and could breathe a little fashion- 
able fresh air. The visitor was very amusing; 
knew of, if he did not himself know, innmnerable 
" men ; " men of peace and men of war, and men 
of clubs, concerning whom he had newer and 
more recent news than Fermor could have ; and 
though conscious of being made a little inferior 
by having to recdve infcnmation, his zest for the 
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details made him overlook the form of the channel 
of this information. He was already rather in- 
clined towards this Major Carter, but one little 
incident finally determined his inclination. 

" By the way," said Major Carter to Fermor, 
turning back, "I am afraid, while you were sick, I 
took a serious responsibility on myself." 

"How?" said Fermor, a little suspiciously. 
(Was he now going to encroach and get free and 



" Why," said he, " there was a telegram sent to 
your family at Nice, and ^" 

Fermor's cheeks began to colour faintly. 

" Do you mean to say they ventured to do thutf 
Bring them all over here! Was there ever such 
conduct? The thing I was so guarded against. 
Good gracious ! " And in real distress he half rose 
from his chair. 

" I am very glad to hear you say so," said the 
other, soberly. "Don't disturb yourself now. I 
quite took that view, and ventured to interpret 
your wishes. That well-meaning, but not over- 
discreet person, the tall strong man with the horse, 
you know, was for telegraphing all over Europe, 
for everybody, in a sort of frantic way. I saw 
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there was no use reasoning with him, so I took 
charge of the message, put it in my pocket, never 
sent it, and — ^here it is." 

"Thanks, thanks!" said Fermor, with more 
earnestness than he had exhibited for months. 

"It is really a relief to my mind," said the 
other. "I was afraid I was taking a little too 
much on myseH." 

Then changing the subject, as if it were too 
trifling to be dwelt on further : " You won't be 
disturbed here. I took care to see about the 
neighbours. The house to the right is unlet, and 
the one on the other side belongs to an mvalid, a 
girl in a consumption, with a grim old father — 
your landlord, by the way. I was quite scared 
when I saw him first. Good-by 1 Good-hj, Cap- 
tain Fermor." 

Fermor said good-by with wonderful cordiahty- 
He was pleased with his visitor's humble depar- 
ture. " But if he had dared to ^ Fermor ' me ! 
By Jove ! I had made up my mind to cut him 
from that moment." For this was one of those 
little tests and gauges of gentility which an Officer 
of the Fashionable Customs holds ready in his 
pocket to apply on the instant, " I thought there 
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was something of the gendeman ai»out him. I 
generally pick oat the right thing." 

In stricter truth, the right thing had picked Urn 
ont ; but the invalid Fermor that ni^at a]j^)royed 
pleasantly of all 1^ invalid Fermor had done. 
Specially did he rerert to the graoefnl and dra- 
matic fashion in which lie had " backed ** ofiF the 
Mannel stage ; then thought sweefly of the roosd- 
eyed gu*l, and that odd diBcorery, at wUdi he 
smiled with half-shut eyes. A really ehanziing 
creature; something so natural in the biisiaaiesBi. 
Yet was it not nsnaJly so ? The whole little |)]aj 
seemed to him, afi he lay back on his euduoned 
arm-chair, still with half-closed eyes, very aweet, 
and painted in warm soft clouds— everytiiing about 
ii^ even the utter root of that po(»r boor, wi& his 
horses and horse-talk. He was thinking, according 
to his f avonrite formula, how your true4>red gen- 
tleman always must win in l&e loo^ run, wh^i 
that honest Young Brett, who kq)t at his heels 
like a rough simple terrier, came in. 

Almost ;ait coiiee he booke iuito that lii^le night 
adventune, and dwelt on it with wonder aj^d 
admiration. Hie imade no secret of his reveirence 
for Fermor. ^ I don't know how you manage it,** 
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he said, widi a sort of oondc deaqMor, . ^It's very- 
odd; axid Tdth mo txtmble to y<>iirself; while 
other ^ fdlows' imi^it jtust put their eyes upon 
sticks." Fermor ^vms a little amdous he should 
oome to that snibject, ion he was misty about 
tibe details. His head had ibeen racked with pain 
just at the moment it W8s being told 1» him. But 
he was now too pioud to have Ihe appearance of 
being anxious to hear it again. The youth, how- 
ever, was eager. Fermor had only to gire him 
iiie catch word. 

^^ Nonsense!" said he, calmly. ^She was just 
pacing the door, gcing to her room." 

"Passing the doorl" said the othei^ with an 
enthusiastic d^iiaL " Well, if you call kneeling 
at a man's bedside, and praying, and crying ovj^ 

him ^Wly, I aaw her myadf ; the lampli^ 

wags stn^ng upon her face. By Jcfvel suck a 
creature she looked! And bar hair all tumbled 
down upon her shouldess." 

This was like jspoau-feeding to Fenmic. 

"And you tdoe these things so quidiy! I 
flhonld have jumped out of the wimdbw, to think 
that such a lovely creature was poiaying over 
mer 
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Fermor started. " Nonsense ! " he said. 

"Surely you know it," said Young Brett. 
"Don't tell me. I can't make out how it is," he 
added, in a sort of piteous way, "some fellows 
have a knack of that sort of thing, and yet they 
don't seem to care about it, while other fel- 
lows ^But it's always the way." 

"But you know," said Fermor, still enjoying 
the spoon-feeding, "it is that — ^that — other man. 
I never can recollect his name." 

"Hanbury, Hanbury," said the youth, eagerly. 
"No, no; not he. It was all settled, but his 
chance is done. Poor old soul I / could tell him 
that. I can see a thing or two." 

"Poor devil!" said Fermor, half closing his 
eyes with pity. "It is not his line, you know. 
That was the mistake he made. Every man has 
his line. As for what you say about me, my 
young friend — of course when a girl meets a gen- 
tleman, and puts him beside a creature without 
an idea above oats and mangers, and that sort 
of thing, the difference rrmst strike her. I don't 
take any credit for it. It would be the same with 
any other man." 

After a pause, Young Brett said, " I told them 
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to bring up Don. I thought you would like to 
have him, as he would be company for you. I 
got a house put up in the yard for him ; you can 
see him from your bedroom window." 

He was a " good fellow" this Young Brett, and 
it was not surprising that most people liked him. 
He was always doing some well-meant thing of 
this sort. Fermor thanked him languidly. " Very 
good of you, indeed. Glad to have the dog. 
Thanks ! " He always said "thanks," not "thank 
. you," as a more refined acknowledgment. 

Fermor was fond of reveries and castle-building ; 
such castle-building, at least, as in the grounds 
attached he could make out his own figure strolling^ 
with a divine air about it, like a god dressed in 
human clothes. These grounds and castles (he 
now reclining back on the pillow of his arm-chair, 
with eyes half closed, the tips of his fingers brought 
together) he liked to people with men and women 
of the courtier stamp, eternally bowing before him, 
seeking him out, and passing by rival gods to do 
him homage. He made himself speak, and loved 
to hear his own voice in 'a calm and quiet way, 
doing marvels. On this night he thought pleasantly 
of the day's work. His eye rested with pleasure on 
VOL. I. L 
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the half Spanish gu:l. Her devotioa axid personal 
worship, diflco^RNred so enrioasly, was moit accept 
able; he ssoaled as. he thought of her. ^ &ie is a 
lady/' he said aloud : ^^ the onfy lady among than 
all." The rest, indeed, luid long since been sorted 
off into **cada" and "low creatares." "Very odd,'' 
he contintied, musing; "she i& just the aort of 
diaracter I had always laid out I shooid mairy— 
that is, if I ever were to marry." And he smiled 
again, as he watched her walking pensively through 
his grounds, mournful, melancholy — weeping al- 
most—faithful, worshipping gttl 1 Then, recruited 
by tiie little panorama, and really " fond " of Ae 
"poor child** (as he caUedj^her aloud), he went to 
bed. 

' He was fond of dogs in a negative faahion, and 
liked them for a sort of society. Bat this night his 
love for them was not strengthened; for about one 
o'clock he was awoke by the full backing of Don, 
who, though otherwise sensible, felt stmnge andun- 
comfortabie in new qu^lers. From the back of 
alarm it glided into steady, sustained, and dismal 
howling. Sleep was precious to Fermor; and, 
after an hour's impatient waiting, in the hope that 
it would abate, he got up and rang for his man. 
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As lie rang, his Up curled in the dark as it used to 
do in the daylight, and he chafed impatiently at the 
nuisance. 

His man had been awakened also, and had long 
since been protesting in stronger language against 
the disturber. He went out as he was ordered, 
and beat the dog, which he was not ordered to do, 
then let him loose. He had been bidden to look 
round for robbers, of which there was no trace. 
In fact, it was but the dog's way of proclaiming 
that he was uncomfortable^ and scarcely at home 
in the new tenement that had been hired for him. 

About four in the morning he broke out again, 
and awoke Fermor once more, who, between his 
teeth^ said aloud^ ^^ I'll have him shot at once ;" a 
sentence which he later changed into "I'll give 
him away." 



l2 
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CHAPTER THE THIBTEENTH. 

A FAMILY FERMENT. 

After Fermor had gone off the stage with such 
effect at Raglan-terrace, Violet fled to her room. 
But when she came down again later, in the half 
light — which, perhaps, she was waiting for — she 
found a silent and gloomy council sitting. The 
young girl, with sparkling eyes, looked from one to 
the other with a sort of triumph, as much as to 
say, "Is he not charming? And his generous de- 
claration going out, all to clear John Hanhury !" 
But they said nothing, and her brother walked 
over to the window, and, drumming on the pane, 
looked out. 
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" Well," she said, a little embarrassed, " so he 
has gone after all ! Such a curiotis thing as it has 
been altogether — ^his coming, and his being brought 
to our house." And again she waited for the talk 
to be taken up with sympathy. 

" I wonder," said her brother, turning round 
suddenly, "how you mean all this to end? It is 
very well as an amusement, but this is a serious 
business, I can tell you. How do you propose to 
behave to John Hanbury ?" 

"To JohnHanburyl" 

" Yes, dear," said her sister, with a sort of 
" humouring," coaxing manner, " you know we 
must think of him. Louis is right, indeed, and I 
am not sorry we have got rid of our sick man." 

" Sick man," said her brother, sorrowfully, " sick 
actor, if you like. He knows how to do the thing 
with effect. He is eaten up with vanity. I saw 
what he was at the whole time." 

Violet looked at them both wistfully. Her lip 
was trembling. " No, no," she said, "he was really 
ill; he really suffered. The doctor said so, and 
they all said so." 

" That may be," said her brother. " But, my 
dear good child, it is time that we should try and 
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grow sensible, and steady, and leave off onr ro- 
mances," 

'' Yes, dear," said Mrs. Manuel ; '^ listen to Louis, 
who is always very sensible in all lie says. Yon 
know it is for your good." 

" Here you are fully committed to Hanbnry, 
and as good and honest a fellow as you could pid^ 
out of the worid. I have told him so. You have 
told him so yourself — ^at least, gave him to under- 
stand as much." 

" No, indeed no," said the girl, eagerly ; " he 
was to wait — to wait as long as I pleased; and 
I might change my mind, he said, so he would not 
hurry me. He is very good, and noble, and ami- 
able, and I should not like to hurt his feelings, 
indeed I should not ; but ^" 

"What!" said the brother, turning on her 
gravely. "Do you mean to teU us you have 
changed your mind, after leading this man on 
for nearly a year to believe you liked him, and 
giving him what amounts to a consent — ^and that 
you are going to go back, all for a diildish whim 
of this sort ! O ! I couldn't believe it. Ah, Violet 1 
I am astonished at you ! You think a good and 
faithful heart can be picked up like any pebble on 
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the roadside. If you throw it away, you haye 
only to look for another.*' 

The voice of Mrs, Manuel was now heard. 

" Hush ! Don't, now ! Violet has been foolish, 
but she sees her foolishness. She is very young; 
she has much to learn. She will do better in 
future.** 

"WiU she?" said the young man. "I don't 
' think so. At this very moment she is thinking 
of that empty-headed conceited fellow that went 
off so theatrically. A vain English fop! I know 
the man thoroughly, and there are many more 
like him." 

^^No, no, Louis," said her mother, anxiously, 
^ she never said tso. She does not dream of it." 

^ Of course not," said her sister, gaily. ^ We 
are frightening tha poor child with our lectures." 

"I never said so," said ^olet, a little pite- 
ously. "I am sure I respect and like him, and 
always did ; only I don't want to be hurried on so 
dreadfully." 

^^No, of course not," said her mother; "why 
should you, darling? We were only alarmed 
about that captain, who is so full of himself." 

" Tm sure she has too much sense," said her 
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brother, "and I knew she had. I only wanted 
to be on the safe side. You see, it is no trifling 
matter, now, once a thing has gone so far. But 
we have got him safe out of the house. It was 
natural poor John should be alarmed. And I 
shall take good care we shan't have that languid 
mass of affectation here again, doing his antics day 
and night." 

Violet spoke with a forced calm : " But why 
do you fix that friend of yours on me ? I have 
never sought him. It is you — ^it is he — ^that — ^has 
pursued me ^^ 

" Never sought him ! " said the youth. " No— 
not since you met this other man. But before 
then, how did you behave? Did you speak to 
him — walk with him? Did you ride his horses? 
Did you encourage him in a way that, even if you 
never spoke a single word, was quite intelligible?" 

" Why do you speak to me in this cruel way ? " 
she said, rising up in growing excitement. "Ah ! 
I see none of you understand me — ^not one ! Let 
me go to my room," said Violet. " I have no one 
to help me — ^no one to pity me here — and ^^ 

The anxious mother, more observant than the 
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others, saw hysterical signs, and mterposed. She 
ran to her. 

"There! we shall say no more about it. 
Hush, dears 1 We shall not see him again for a 
long time, and be gradually rid of him. Go and 
lie down, dear ; you look heated^ and we will talk 
no more about it." 

" But she must promise !" said her brother, who 
was as excited as she was. " She must promise 
me before she goes." 

Her face glowed, and she fell again into her 
supplicating manner. It was as though she were 
helpless among them all, and begging pity. "I 
can't. Indeed I can't!" she said. Then she 
suddenly burst out into floods of hysterical tears. 
" This is very cruel of you ! What have I done ? 
How can you go on so to me I But'I am stronger 
and wiser than you think, even if you all join 
against me." 

It was clear she was of an hysterical tempera- 
ment. Her mother came over, in alarm, to soothe 
her. Violet sobbed upon the sofa. The sister 
and brother looked on from a distance, moodily. 
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yet a little disturbed. Louis then broke out imr 
patiently: "Such childishness! Such folly! It 
was Violet all over! Look at this! He could 
not contain himself to see a bra^e noble honest 
fellow, who could make her happy, treated in 
this way." Which was all apologetic, for the 
discussion was virtually at an end, and she pre- 
sently rose, and, with a start, fled away to her 
room. The others looked at each other with 
doubt and alarm. The mother, in a few moments, 
stole away softly after her ; the son, however, 
paced backwards and forwards — ^as he had been 
doing for some time. She was the excitable one 
of the house, and had to be humoured and petted. 
Now they were in confusion, and looked at each 
other guiltily. The son was troubled: she was, 
in fact, loved by them all, and was their human 
toy. These chidings were all for " her own good ;" 
so, at least, they always apologised to their own 
hearts ; but when she showed signs of this sort of 
distress, she had them at her mercy, and did what 
she pleased. 

In a few seconds her sister had flown up-stairs 
after her, had found her on the bed with her 
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face pressed against a very wet pillow, and in an 
instant was kissing her almost with violence. The 
odier did not push her away, but onlj sobbed 
bitterly. 

^^ Hn^9 hush I" said Pauline, g^&tly ; ''you axe 
not to go an this way — ^you will get ill again. 
There, we won't worry you any more. We didn't 
mean it, indeed we did not. We were only sorry 
for Aim, you know. But we won't talk of it." 

The brother, a little repentant also, had stolen 
up, and was listening. Presently he was heard 
tapping. The younger girl was quite softened at 
these advances ; she was even forward, in faintly 
owning that she was wrong, that she did not mean 
anything, and that she had headaches. In short, 
there were mutual concessions, and it was all 
" made up." 

A few minutes later, Hanbury came in, joyous 
and rubbing his hands together. He was very 
happy. He knew that now the clouds had passed 
*over. The sad impediment was now happily trans- 
ported away. His own fame had been cleared, 
and he was almost boisterous. 

All the family came down to him. Violet bathed 
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her eyes, and, possibly a little ashamed of her late 
outburst, came in with smiles, and even affected 
g6od humour. There was an effort in all the mem- 
bers of the family, as if they were anxious to get 
rid of the recollection — ^all, too, with this odd re- 
sult, that Mr. Hanbury went away that night late, 
singing softly to himself in placid contentment, 
convinced that he never had been so firmly esta- 
blished in the affections of her he loved. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

When Fermor had just done a very light break- 
fast, which he took in a sort of " gleaning" fashion, 
his man came in to saj there was a gentleman 
below who wished to see him. 

" Who is he, and what is his business?" said 
Fermor, with the polite haughtiness he always 
adopted towards servants. 

" Doctor Carlay, sir, he calls himself, and I 
think he's from next door." 

" I won't see him, I really can't see him," said 
Fermor, pettishly, and dropping the autocrat 
manner of a sudden. *'How I am persecuted!" 
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His tone was b& of one who could have wept over 
himself. " I want no doctors, I have one of my 
own ; send him away, please." 

"Please, sir, I don't think he's come about that 
— ^I think it's about the dog." 

"What a persecution!" said Fermor, again 
about to weep over himself. " How can / help* 
it? He is to be sent away. There, make him go. 
How I am worried !" 

Three firm steady knocks were heard at the door, 
which was then opened gently, and a man's figure 
was in the entrance. The servant went over to 
prevent his entrance, but he kept his hand on the 
handle of the door, and bowed a sort of firm 
protest. 

He was a yeiy singular-looking person, moEre 
than six feet high, and so hard ia texture, rough 
in comers sad projections, and geserally impene- 
trable, that he soggested the idea of being cast- 
iron all over. He was stiff and imbending as that 
metal, and, where he had any haxr, it was all 
roughened into a sort of grey wiry grizzle, that 
locked like deep nist upon the surface of the iron. 
The same rust al&N) seemed to have spread gene- 
rally over all hia cbthes. 
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Fermor looked at him with astonishment. But 
he had no efiFect upon the servant, who was accus- 
tomed to strange characters; and he was pre- 
sently described below stairs as "a queer cus- 
tomer." 

" I have taken a liberty, a very great liberty, I 
am afraid,'' he said, in tones which were gentle — 
certainly gentlemanlike — and not what might be 
expected from a grim casting, "to break in on you 
without ceremony. It is only the necessity of 
the case that nmst excuse me. Your dog last 
night '' 

" O, I know," said Fermor, still pettishly ; " he 
disturbed me, too, as well as you. I am sure it 
was no fault of mine. You know I could not 
divine it beforehand." 

The other began to grow yet more grim, his 
words to get -sharp and metallic in sound. 

^* I don't speak icft myself. It would be very 
hard to awake me* And if I was awakened it 
WDuld not make much matter. I must ask you. to 
have the dog sent away ; in fact, I must insist on 
it — and, really, without discussion." 

There was a hard churlishness about the way 
this was put which was offensive. Fermor co- 
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loured, and hurriedly got into his most chilling 
outside coat. 

" If you had waited," he said, "you would have 
heard that the dog wm to be sent away on this 
very day. There is no necessity for insisting, or 
for compulsion, or any allusion to such things. 
What did I tell you this morning, Bates, about 
the dog?" 

" He is gone, sir. He was at the barracks an 
hour ago." 

This little conversational stroke brought back 
all Fermor^s good humour. The thought that 
crossed his mind was, "How I excel in putting 
down low rough beings of this sort." 

" I am glad to hear it," said the other, not in 
the least more softly. " I mistook, it seems. I 
thought you might not be inclined to do as asked. 
Sometimes, you know, you meet men who object 
to do things simply because they are required to do 
them. Some of your profession have that way. 
You will recollect, I had never spoken to you 
before." 

" Well, curious to say, / always know a gentle- 
man," said Fermor, " by a sort of instinct." He 
was in excellent vein, he thought, that morning. 
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" I am detaining you," said the other, not in the 
least conscious of the thrust. " I must again 
apologise for disturbing you. I might have written, 
but writing is not nearly so much to the point as 
speaking. Writing only leads to more writing. It 
was only the necessity of the ease and comfort of 
one whom I care for more than I would for a 
dozen like myself, that could force me in upon the 
world in this way. In fact," he added, coming 
back a little, " it is only fair to let you know, that, 
if I had heard your dog last night, and he could, 
not have been got to remain quiet, / should haver 
quieted him at once. Between human welfare and 
canine life, you know, I could not hesitate. Good 
morning!" 

And with this he passed out and shut the door. 

Fermor looked after him, indignant, fuming, and 
yet mystified. " Such manners, such free and 
easy airs! Like every one in this place!" He 
tossed impatiently in his chair. He then called to 
his servant. "Bates! never let that — ^person in 
again ! " 

He was mending a good deal. He was better 
to-day than he had been yesterday, and looking 
in the glass, among his brushes heavy as ivory 

YOL. I. M 
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mallets, and ids sdlv^-topped botties which might 
have filled innumerable bins in a small perf mneiy 
cellar, he was struck by what he called the " half 
delicate, half spiritual" tone his face had assumed* 
He looked down at his fingers, and rejoiced in their 
sort of mother-of-pearl tinge. Then he was ready 
to " see" people. Some of the " fellows" would be 
sure to come boring him with their dull talk, and 
now they had him helpless and at their mercy. But 
they did not come, and he sat there fretting be- 
cause they were svre to come, and because, at the 
some time, they did not come. Captain Fermor 
was, however, not what is called popular with his 
fellows. The gap in their social ranks was noticed 
for a day or so, as a gap always makes itself 
noticed, but, beyond this, there was no regret. 
When his accident, and the little " sensation" it 
brought with it, had begun to pall, no one thought 
of the invalid wrecked upon the lonely shore of 
convalescence. He was indignant at this desertion, 
and over and over again pronounced them a " low, 
selfish set." 

Young Brett, however, faithful as a terrier, ap- 
peared about noon, and Fermor, a little grateful 
for this attention, was almost inclined to pass a 
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short statute excepting him from the penal clauses 
of general " lowness" and " cadship." Young 
Brett had not much to say, yet, somehow, was com- 
pany. He had no flow of talk, and yet people — 
notably "fellows" — looked kindly towards him. 
Later, on his way out to India, he had gone in and 
out of a poor stranger officer's cabin,, had cheered 
him with a word or two and a scrap of ship news, 
had read him a newspaper, but all without any 
effort or show. The other passengers made a showy 
visit now and again, but found the thing a nuisance. 
Young Brett's honest sympathising face was worth 
all the drugs the ship's doctor ordered. The sick 
passenger's eyes lighted as he filled up the little 
cabin door. By-and-by the sick officer died, and 
was cast over the side. Long after, when Young 
Brett had forgotten the voyage, he received a 
letter from a famous London gunmaker asking for 
directions as to the make of a gun he was busy 
with for him. The other repudiated the gun, and 
said there must be a mistake ; which brought out, 
that the sick officer had added a postscript to the 
last letter he ever wrote, begging his people at 
home to send Young Brett a gun — ^and as hand- 
some a gun as money could purchase — in token of 
M 2 
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how he esteemed his kindness during that last 
voyage. 

He was now looking out of the back window of 
Fermor^s lodgings, on the row of gardens, which 
were large, and pretty, and grassy. It was a fine 
sunny day. "'Jove !" he said, " should like so to 
roll oneself in the grass — ^lie there all day, you know, 
and smoke cigar after cigar. You ought to go out 
yourself. Yes, by Jove ! " he added, as if lighting 
on a sudden discovery, " the very thing." 

" And lie on the grass," said Fermor, " all day ? 
No, no. That is not the life I should like." 

" Well, I mean for a time, you know ; the fresh 
air would set you up. 'Jove !" he added— this was 
his favourite heathen god, whom he appealed to 
constantly — " there's some one in the next garden 
now. Come and look, Fermor. Did you ever 
see such a grim old ^ buffer ? ' He's as stiff as a 
musket." 

"Yes," said Fermor, calmly, above all curiosity. 
" I know him. He came bursting in on me this 
morning : something about that dog you brought 
here." 

" And I suppose you shut him up. A very awk- 
ward customer though, eh ? "/ 
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* " Why yes," said Fermor, placidly. " I think he 
did not take much by his visit. I have a way of 
my own for that class of people.'' 

"Ah!" said Young Brett, with admiration; 
"that's it ; just what I envy so in you ! 'Jove ! " 
he said again ; " look here. They're coming with 
a sort of procession, I declare. A girl, and an old 
fellow, and a maid — and a chair." Then, after a 
pause, a long deep drawn " By Jove ! " 

Fermor looked out, succumbing to curiosity. 
There was a sort of little progress — a girl leaning 
on the grim figure — maid, pillows, chair, just as 
Young Brett had described. The sun was very 
strong and sultry, and not a breath of air abroad. 
The chair was set down full in the sun, and 
the young lady assisted into it, but sat with 
her back to the houses. The maid then opened 
her parasol for her. The grim figure stood over 
her, talking as grimly; at times walked away on 
a sort of beat with stiff iron motions, and came 
back. 

" Why don't she turn round and let us see her 
face ! " said Young Brett, impatiently. " I wonder 
who she is 1 I am sure she's pretty." 

" She is the girl," said Fermor, with an air of 
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knowledge. "I know it all. It was about her he 
came in." 

" I thought it was about a dog," said Brett. 

^ Well, it might be. One don't necessarily ex- 
clude the other. Hush ! I declare. Did you see 
her then?" 

She had looked slowly round while her father 
was away on his beat. They both saw her. A 
round, full, soft English face, full of goodness, and 
<rf the beauty of gentleness and good humour. But 
there were traces of sickness and delicacy. 

" 'Jove !" said Young Brett, who was of the age 
at which every girl seems to be lent temporarily from 
Paradise. " She is one ! You are always in luck, 
Fermor. You always tumble on your feet in these 
sort of things. Lucky dog ! " he added, with jocu- 
larity. " Don't tell me ; you knew of this all the 
time, and picked out the house." 

This sort of freedom, and on this class of subject, 
always made Fermor shiver. He said, coldly, " You 
took the lodgings yourself — ^you or that Major 
Carter — ^I forget which. I neither eare nor know 
who are my neighbours." 

" Nonsense ! What nice work will be going on. 
Enviable fellow ! Telegraphing, eh ? " 
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Fermor coloured. Kallying confused him. " I 
don't understand you," he said, in a voice registered 
a good deal below zero. " I never do understand 
that sort of thing. Pray don't talk in that way. I 
don't like it." 

The other coloured in his turn. " I didn't 
mean ^" he said* " I beg your pardon." 

" No, no," said Fermor, soothed by this humi- 
lity; "there are fellows with whom that sort of 
thing goes down. I don't care for it. It may be 
a defect ; but I don't." 

" I saw the Manuels this morning," said Young 
Brett, abruptly. " Ah I the second is a nice one. 
I am beginning to suspect our friend is really 
getting her." 

"But is he, though?" said Fermor, contemp- 
tuously, and yet a little nervously. "Is he quite 
sure?" 

" Well, I met him this morning, with a mouth 
open from ear to ear, and he squeezed my hand as 
if it were in a vice, and when I asked when he 
was going away, he looked knowing, and said it 
depended. But I must be off myself; promised 
to go with Page and look at a horse.' 

" What a hurry you are always in !" said Fermor. 
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" Surely you're not quite a Secretary of State, or 
Governor-General of India, or a Member of Par- 
liament — or is this horse affair matter of life and 
death, that you can't afford to be a moment late I 
Will the horse die, if you are not precisely punc- 
tual?" 

" O no," said poor Brett, sitting down ruefully 
under this shower of sarcasm. "Not at all; just 
as long as you please." 

" Well, is there no news I Surely there must 
be something going on ? " 

" No ; nothing that I know. Every day is much 
the same with us, you know." 

" You should read Mrs. Barbauld's little story of 
' Eyes and No Eyes.' K you don't use such facul- 
ties as you have, you will become quite dull. Did 
the Manuels tell you nothing? By the way, which 
of them did you see ?" 

" The second one. She was in the front garden, 
and the gate was locked, and I spoke to her over 
the rails ; and when I told her I was going to see 

you, by Jove But you will be angry if I tell 

you." 

" Not at all," said Fermor, good naturedly. " Tell 
it your own way. Goon. Well?" 
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" Well, I assure you she had a bunch of scarlet 
geraniums in her hand, and I could not tell which 
was the reddest." 

" Which I of the geraniums I " 

" No ; the geraniums or her cheeks. Tm afraid, 
old fellow, you have been doing mischief there ; I 
am, indeed." 

Fermor passed over the " old fellow " with 
wonderful good nature. He shook his head 
with great good humour, and said it was non- 
sense. 

"And yet," said Young Brett, thoughtfully, 
^* what deep ones they are I" 

" Who ?" said Fermor. 

" O I women — ^girls 1" said the beardless Eoche- 

foucald. " That night, when I caught her 

Well, any fellow would have thought it was a des- 
perate case, and yet, you see ^*' 

Fermor suddenly became cold. " I don't follow 
you," he said. 

" I mean," said Little Brett, " it turns out that 
all the while she is to marry that fellow. Any 
fellow would be taken in, you know." 

" I can't keep up with you at all," said Fermor. 
*^ Your partiality for that word is quite confusing. 
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Have you heard anything since? What do the 
precious gossips you go among say ? " 

" Well, Showers says ^^ 

" O, Showers I " said Fermor, witii contempt. 
(Showers was Thersites.) "Is he to be quoted 
next?" 

" I don't know," said the other. " He picks up 
whatever is going on, and he says they have settled 
it all, and that you ' ' 

" // " said Fermor, colouring. " Do you mean 
to say they have been daring to mix my name up 

in the business? I hope you have not been 1 

am sure you have ^" 

" No, no," said the other, in great alarm. " It 
was only one night that Showers was talking in 
his impudent way about you, and saying you went 
^ sniggering ' after every girl, making people think 
they were dying for you, and I got angry, and — 
and '' 

"And told what you saw that night," said 
Fermor, very hot and excited. "Just what I 
would expect. It was a great liberty. You had 
no business to do it. Such a thing ! " And he 
began walking up and down the room. 
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"I never meant, I am sure-; ^^ «aid Little 

Brett, penitently. 

"And how did he and those people take it? 
You may tell it all nowJ' 

" Well, they laughed," said the other, with great 
eiigemess and candour, as a Jdnd of atonement, 
*^in a sort of way, you know. And Showers 
said ' he didn't believe it, that it was all brag, 
and that you were always in some ^ sickly 
dream' or other, and that he had it from Han- 
bury himself, on that very morning, that it was all 
settled." 

Fermor groaned once more. This, again, was 
like being plunged into the sea on a December 
morning. 

Little Brett, somewhat scared, left him still 
pacing up and down, and in great distress. He 
was morally shivering every time he thought of 
that odious Thersites Showers and his coarse jest- 
ing, and of the loud chorus laugh of the rest. 
Above all, his emphasis rested on "that stupid 
Brett." "But what could be expected," he said, 
with all scorn and pity, " from such a set ? Not 
a gentleman among them: even their names — 
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Thrupp, Slack I. I should like to give them a 
lesson — to take them down a bit. I should like to 
show their mean natures how little they know 
about the matter." And with many bitter similes 
he seemed to be laying out some very satisfactory 
schemes which would confound them all, and lay 
them grovelling at his feet. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

A CONVALESCENT VI8IT0B. 

He was very indignant with the Manuel family, 
who had neglected him, as he conceived. The 
son came once only, and he had merely called at 
the door. Not that he desired his society; for he 
considered him a sort of "low," brusque, ill- 
mannered foreigner, who, it was plain, had never 
been with gentlemen. He (Fermor) could tell in 
a second whether he was " the real thing" or no. 
Clearly a fellow out of an orchestra. And this 
notion, which seemed to him something in the 
style of M. About, appeared a very happy illus- 
tration. "A low fellow out of an orchestral" 
There was only the one lady in the family — and 
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the more he thought of that little night incident, 
the more soft and agreeable it seemed. He 
thought of her as a "poor" faithful little wor- 
shipper. She was very pretty, and he declared 
that, as soon as he got well, she should be hand- 
somely rewarded. If he had heard any one talk of 
"rewarding a girl" by a visit, he would have 
scoffed at him as a low, ungentlemanly creature ; 
even if he were talking aloud with no one present, 
he would not have used such a form of words ; but 
still the idea, as a sort of motive for his resolution, 
was present to him. 

His health was mending rapidly. The fresh 
air of the place was serviceable; the improve- 
ment could be marked day by day. He had been 
down to his barracks; in a few day& more he was 
to resume duty. 

He dressed himself with care, looked in the 
mirror over the chimney-piece, and thought there 
was a refined "^iritual" tone, in such delicate 
colouring as there was in his face, which was not 
to be matched in the district. A gentle air of 
weakness — which would contrast well with the 
coarse robustness and gross he^alth of some of 
his fellows. Going to a box of gloves, he chose 
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out a pair — faintly coloured too, as with a blush 
— so as to be in keeping. 

It was about five o'clock in the evening, and 
be sauntered straight to the house of the Manuels. 
The maid who had thought him "lovely," and 
who, indeed, had dwelt on his image very often 
since, broke into rustic smiles. " O yes, sir, I am 
sure they are in — some of the ladies." 

He went up before her, opened the drawing- 
room door himself, and entered. There was only 
one figure there, sitting on a Uttle low chair and 
looking listlessly out of the window, with her 
book half closed upon her knee. She did not even 
look rooind as she heard the door open. 

She was pale. As Fermor did not speak, she 
looked round, started to her feet with a sort of 
cry, half ran forward — ^then stopped, her face and 
neck bathed in glowing carmine. She felt this 
rich colour dyeing her face^ and put up both 
hands. 

"Quite well?" said Fermor, delighted with 
these fflgns: of. his power. " Thisr is the first day 
I have got out — ^the voy first hour, I may say — 
and yours is the first place I have found my 
wary to." 
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She stood quite irresolute. " O," she said, "I 
am so glad. You must have suffered so much." 

"I suppose I shall get strong again/' said 
Fermor, " some of these days. May I get myself 
a chair?" he added, with a smile, as though he 
were saying some very lively thing. 

Her face assumed a scared look at once. "0 
yes," she said; "but I am afraid ^" 

A shade came upon Fermor^s fair forehead. 

"I know," he said; "the regular objection. 
You are quite right, of course, on the score of 
propriety. I understand." 

" O no,, no, no, no I" she said, with extraordinary 
eagerness, and clasping her hands together pite- 
ously. " Not that ! no, indeed ! " 

Fermor looked at her appealing eyes with admi- 
ration — ^with great satisfaction, too, in himself. 
" Bird fluttering in the f owler^s net, and fluttering 
so prettily," was the idea floating in his mind. 
For curiosity and amusement he would make 
her flutter yet a little more. " You want me to 
go," he said. " I intrude here. And yet," said he, 
" for a sick man, tired by his first walk— exhausted, 
in fact — to be turned out ^" 

Again the little bird fluttered nervously to the 
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window, fluttered back again, almost wrung her 
hands. Fermor began to be astonished. 

" O ! " she said, " it seems very odd and very 
cruel, but I gave a sort of promise. If you could 
come again later ; indeed I could not help it ; but 
if they come back ^" 

" I see," said Fermor. " Upon my word, this 
is. taking the shape of a romance. What a pity 
to put all your family to such trouble — ^solemn 
promises, and the like! I assure you there was 

no need. The shadow of a hint would have 

But how a mere call of civility could cause any 
confusion or misapprehension, is, to me, a perfect 
mystery. Pray assure your family that they may 
set their minds at rest for the future." 

This was more of the fowler and of the fowler^s 
net. The little bird looked at him wistfully, and 
seemed inclined to sob. 

"What shall I do?" she said. "I should not 
have told you. I don't know what you will 
think ! O, let me go, please, for I am very un- 
happy ! " 

She flew past him out of the room, he looking 
after her with wonder, half pleased, half morti- 
fied. He should like to make an effective stage 

VOL. I. N 
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exit, but there was no audience. His curiosity 
was, besides, piqued — ^almost to a vulgar degree 
— and he was dying to leam more. He walked 
away, and came back undecided; walked away 
again, and came back. " Poor little soul," he said, 
looking tranquilly at a Fermor that was in the 
glass, "it isalWery fresh and natural!" 

He rang the bell suddenly, and presently came 
the maid who had thought him ^lovely-" He 
spoke to her with exquisite poKteneas. ^^ Might 
1 give yooi the trouble," he said, "to ask Miss 
Yiolet Manuel if I could see her for cme mo- 
ment." 

The girl went away delighted with the mission. 

Violet appeared again at the door in sad con- 
fusion. ^O," she said, "I have behaved so 
a'bsurdly, so childishly, I am /quite aBhamed. You 
won't think of it. Will it be too much to ask jt>u 
not to say lliat I have told jcm ^" 

"A little secret?" said the fowler, smiling. 
" Is it to be o«r secret ? Witli all my heart. But 
what is the meaning of all this ? What are these 
mysterious promises and tyrant relations ? Or is 
it my poor head that is not yet recovered? I think 
it must be." 
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She was hanging down her head, and said over 
again she had been so foolish and so ridiculous. 

Fermor's roice became wonderfully soft. 
^' ' Foolish and ridiculous ! ' No. I cannot think 
candour and perfect nature to be foolish and ridi- 
culous. Seriously/' said he, ^^can I help you? If 
you were, indeed, to do me the honour of thinking 
me worthy of being consulted, such poor advice as 
I am capable of would be at your service. I have 
seen a little of the world — have been knocked 
about here, there, and everywhere. I ought to 
know something. Do consult me, and I am sure 
I could help you." 

A melancholy sort of flageolet voice was the 
most effective of all the instruments in Fermor's 
orchestra. He was playing on it now, and ^ath 
surprising effect. 

" O, you are so kind, so good," she -said, tear- 
fully, " and I dcm't know how to thank you. But 

they don^ know, tibey don't understand ^" 

"r%? Who?" said Fermor. "You won't 
be angry if I say something — that is, if I suspect 
that there is a friend of yours who has something 
to do with this. You see, a sick man — from his 
mere helplessness — hears something occasionally. 
n2 
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Now, I know his nature very well, having come 
in contact with ever so many natures up and down 
the world. I may not have profited by all my 
opportunities as I ought to have done, but, in spite 
of myself, I have come to know human nature 
at least. Well, your friend Mr. Hanbury is an 
honest, good soul, that means well ; and I seriously 
tell you, if he does make a mistake, and is hurried 
out of his regular course by a little honest rough- 
ness, I know enough of human nature to see that 
it is only on the surface." 

" O, it is not that ; but this place, as you know, 
is full of — stories,'* said the girl, passionately; 
"but I don't like him — ^that is, like him as they 
mean," she added, dropping her eyes in confusion ; 
" and never can Uke him ! never ! " 

" Never like him 1 " said Fermor, looking round 
in astonishment. "How singular! How sur- 
prising!" (Over and over again, when he got 
home, did he rehearse this scene with delight and 
complacency, the exquisite skill with which he had 
"played" seeming to him above all other efforts of 
his life.) "Do tell me about this, for really / 

should have thought ^but then I always forget 

that I have been a sick man with a battered head. 
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and, what is worse, a defeated one, on an occasion 
when I would have given I can't say what to have 
gained a victory I " 

Fermor was walking up and down the room as 
he spoke all this very volubly, his coat fluttering 
back as he walked, like the drapery of a robe. 

" I should have come back to you, to your car- 
riage, to be crowned ; but it was no use struggling 
witB destiny. Your wishes, I know, were against 
me, like a strong gale. You had your champion — 
why not? To say the truth, I never do expect to 
succeed in anything in life. I expect to -be always 
near it — ^to want something just at the last mo- 
ment. See the life I lead, forced to associate with 
tliat herd-.-a set of blocks — ^good in their own way, 
but for a mind like mine that looks to better 
things, scarcely companions. But I am a dreamer 
— a mere dreamer I " 

He was pacing up and down, delivering his 
speech with singular fluency. " A dreamer I Yes. 
Such dreams I During that illness you cannot 
fancy what dreams, and even visions — especially 
one night — ^here — ^in this house I" 

He halted suddenly on his beat and looked at 
her. Again the carmine flood was gushing to the 
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surface. " Curious, was it not ?" he said, resuming 
his walk. He was chai'ined with the whole situa- 
tion. It seemed to him that she was " hanging 
on his words." She was " under a sort of spell," 
he thought, afterwards. If he were a man inclined 
to boast, what a thing to tell — ^to overwhehn those 
creatures at the barracks I 

He was surprised at his own fluency. He went 
on, still pacing: " You don't care to trust me, and 
yet, perhaps, I might be found useful. I often 
think I should have been a priest. Yes, I should 
have liked to have been a priest. To have sat all 
day long in a confessional — and yet, I dare say, I 
could guess at the whole state of things. I have 
an instinct for hinnan affairs, a strange instinct. I 
can read a situation like a book. I can read minds, 
too. For instance, I can take the front of this 
house off and look in. I know at once who are 
my friends." He went on : "In this house, how 
many have I ? Possibly not one !" (This last sen- 
tence he spoke in a low, half-melancholy tone.) 
" Possibly not one !" he repeated. " But that is a 
mere personal view. What does it matter ? The 
other day, if there had been a little rough stone 
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where I fdil^ why I should not be talking to you 
here — and perhaps boring you so terribly," 

"No, noj no.!" said the girl, casting down ber 
eyes; "indeed, no— I could listen for — that is,- I 
like hearing all this ^" 

" TheUy as for you," continued he, glancing at 
the other Fetmor in the mirror, "I can under- 
staad it all. ^Relatives, sisters, mothers, brothers, 
who have our interest at heart, and think they un- 
derstand it better than we do, hurrying us on 
eagerly into some serious step — all for our good," 
added he, si^castically.. " Dear Miss Manuel, I 
feel like an old friend to you, and seriously — for it 
would be affectation in me to say I do not see that 
you have something on your mind — seriously, if by 
advice or assistance I can be of use, pray employ 
me." 

She looked up at him with her full round eyes, 
now little, glistening, and tearful. 

" O !" she said, " Mr. Fermor, I am unhappy, 
very imhappy; I don't know what to do. They 
are so kind, and so good, and mean so well, and, 
as you say, all for my interest." 

" Exactly," said he, smiling. " Everything dis- 
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agreeable is for our interest." His intuitive know- 
ledge of nature was surprising to himself. 

" And I am, I may say, alone in the house with- 
out support, and I do fear I shall be hurried on 
into a step— which ^^ 

Fermor went over, and sat down beside her on 
the sofa. He was going to hear it all. It was 
growing dusk. "Dear Miss Violet." At that 
moment the door was opened. A joyous, noisy, 
hearty figure burst in. 

" We have been waiting for hours," it said, in 
the gayest key : adding, after a bewildering pause, 
"What! Fermor?" 
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CHAPTEE THE SIXTEENTH. 

THE VIEW or A MAN OF THE WORLD. 

" What I Fermor ? " this he repeated after a 
second pause ; the speaker^s face halting the while 
between his habitual laugh and doubting frown. 
Violet had moved a little apart on the sofa; but 
Fermor, who always looked on these little " situa- 
tions " as so many openings for mental training, 
determined that there should be no awkwardness. 
Why, indeed, should there be? A man of the 
world was present. 

"Glad to see you, Mr. Hanbury," he said. 
*^ The first evening I have got out. And my first 
visit has been to the charitable friends who took 
me in, after that stupid blundering accident." 

Hanbury was glowing all over, and looking 
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excitedly from one to the other of the two faces. 
But the last words of Fermor recalled to him 
certain obligations, as indeed their speaker had 
artfully intended they should, and checked some 
unmeaning and perhaps wild speech he was about 
to make. 

" They are waiting for you," he said, bluntly and 
even roughly, " down at the beach. Shall I tell 
them that you can't come ? " 

" Yes, yes," she said, timorously. " I can't go 
to-night; I have a headache. It is too late. I 
don't care to walk." 

But Fermor rose to go. *^It is too late even 
for me. I laugh at myseH, but: am obliged, in 
spite of myself, to be an invalid, and take all 
manner of ridicoloas precaation& about my health. 
Mr. Hanbury and I can go part of the way to- 
gether. Miss Manuel and I have been improving 
each other. I have been teaching her some of my 
morbid philosophy." 

The two went out together, and so this rather 
extraordinary interview ended. At the door, Han- 
bury stopped abruptly, and in a gauche, almost 
rough tone, said, "I am not going this way. I 
am very sorry, but have an appointment." 
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" Good gracious ! " said Fermor, gaily, " keep it, 
by all means. Don't think of it. I shall get 
home very Ti^U ; not qnite an old man yet." 

"Such a boor!" he thought to himself; "a 
true navvy!" And he walked along, smiUng 
to himself, and thinking almost with delight of 
his "consummate acting" in the little piece of 
that evening. " Charming little creature she is ! " 
he said, half aloud. "There is really something 
bewitching about her. If that stupid lout had 
not come in, she would have told me everything 
about herself. I knew what she was coming to." 
Then he thought perhaps it was as well the lout 
had come in, for that confidence might have led 
on to "a business." "I believe I could wind her 
round my finger," thought Mr. Fermor, as he 
entered his room. " Confiding little child ! " 

These speculations entertained him a great part 
of the evening. As usual, he got out his little 
theatre, lit up his castle in Spain, and put himself 
down walking among the grounds with the little 
Spanish girl upon his arm. Good old family, he 
dared to say. Money, he dared to say also. After 
all, a man must settle down some time or other. 
Then changing the scene to an inner room in the 
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castle in Spain, he saw himself as lecturer, preacher, 
teacher, moulding this soft mind to his own pattern 
— a delightful occupation. So he worked the idea 
through a whole little play, and then — ^thinking of 
the earthly creatures down at the barracks, whose 
ideas were centred in a pipe — contrasted his own 
intellectual day's labour with theirs, and thought 
of going to bed. 

They came to tell him there was a gentleman 
below who wished to see him — ^Mr. Hanbury; 
Fermor did not relish this visit. " Eeally, at this 
hour," he said. " Come, I suppose, repentant. 
These boors are always as ready to humble them- 
selves, as to offend. Show him up." 

Hanbury walked in heavily — stalked is the 
word — ^but had scarcely the bearing of a penitent. 

" I am sorry," he said, " to come in on you at 
such an hour, but the fact is, I could not have 
slept without seeing you. A great deal has hap- 
pened since I left you this evening, and— — " 

Fermor, though he had shut his theatre for the 
night, threw open the doors again with alacrity. 
The excited "lout" would afford him a little after- 
piece before going to bed. 

" Sit down, do," he said. " The hour is a little 
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unusual, and I will ask you not to stay veiy long — 
an invalid, you know. Well, about this horse, eh ? 
You are coming to that ? " 

Hanbury sat down mechanically, and looked at 
him. " Horse? no ?" he said, impatiently. " You 
know what I mean, and what I am goiag to say ; 
you know you do. What is the use of this affectar 
tion of carelessness I I am tired of it ; I want to 
speak very seriously." 

"As seriously as you please," said Fermor; 
" but, I hope, with quietness and temper. Excuse 
my saying so. Indeed, if I did not know that you 
are one of those honest, sincere natures that must 
say out what they think, I assure you I should," and 
he paused for a little and smiled, " I should ring 
for a candle and go to bed.'* 

" Not until you have listened to me," said the 
other, standing up excitedly. " We were very 
happy till you came, and she liked me — and it — 
it — ^was all— settled ahnost. And now it is all 
changed, and I am convinced you have something 
to do with it. You know in your conscience you 
have, Fermor!" 

"Wliat logic 1" said Fermor, smiling almost 
contemptuously. " But I suppose I am to un- 
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derstand you are alluding to the fiecoiid Miss 
Manuel?" 

" Yes, yes," said the other. 

" Well, all I can say, Mr. Hanbury, k," said 
Fermor, "you astonish me I" 

" But that is not it," said the other, stopping 
before him still more excitedly ; "you are evading 
the question — purposely evading it — you know 
you are." 

" But it is the question, excuse me," said Fermor, 
very coldly. " Here is a person with whom I have 
but the pleasure of a very slight acquaintance, but 
whom 1 trust I shall come to know better, comes 
bursting in on me at scarcely a visiting hour, pours 
out a torrent of reproaches about a young lady 
being changed, and says I know it, and can't deny 
it. What is ity pray? Well, if I cfo know, and 
don't deny it? Keally this is what I must call 
very childish. Now do, as a favour, jsit down again 
and tell me what it is you want, or what you com- 
plain of ; and let us talk rationally." 

Hanbury, very much sobered by this speech, did 
sit down, awkwardly, after a second's hesitation. 

" Now listen to me," said Fermor, " for I will 
reason with you — as we have got so far in the 
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matter, wb may as well finish with it to-night. A 
lady you admire has suddenly changed towards 
yon. Very well. Now^ wiiat have I to do with 
that?" 

" Exactly I" said Hanbury, startmg up. " Now 
-we are coming to the point. It isTery hard. It 
was all settled. And we w^e so happy, and — 

and ^Why did yon do it ? I never injured you," 

he added, piteonsly. 

^Not intentionally," isaid T'ennor, smiling. A 
clever allusion to the race day. " But, still reasoning 
with you (for to another man I would say at once, 
'Sir, you have no business to bring me to account'), 
I ask yon again, what have I tto do with it, having 
been shut up here for three weeks? Do you 
suppose, becamse a young girl, who has seen about 
as little of the world as a nun, grows a little cold, 
that you are to go about fnon house to house 
ventilating your grief? Keally, I must say, for 
the lady's sake, it is scarcely ^" 

Hanbury, who felt Uke a great fish in a great 
net, feeling his helplessness, and, perhaps, some 
truth in what had been said to him, now struck 
out ivildly, as it were. " I carit talk with you, 
Mr. Fermor," he said ; " I have no gifts that way. 
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But this must be settled one way to-night. I 
want to know what you mean to do.'* 

" Mean to do ! " said Fermor. " That is a wide 
question." 

" It is far too important a matter to be quibbled 
away in this fashion/' said Hanbuiy. " You know 
what I mean." 

"To save time," said Fermor, "and supposing 
that I do catch your meaning, suppose me to do 
as you say I have done ; or rather, what would 
you have me do ? " 

" Give her up-^not see her — not speak to her — 
yes, to speak plainly, give her up. I know you 
are superior in many ways. You have been in 
the world, and know how to manage these things. 
Can t you find some of the fine court ladies — ^they 
are more suited to you ? Do, and leave me her." 

" I see it is hopeless," said Fermor. ^' In fact, 
it is so very delicate a subject to discuss, and 
if I were to speak freely on the matter, it would 
not be respectful to our common friends. If you 
mean by ^ giving up ' to cut off visits, or make any 
ridiculous marked expos6 of the kind, I decline to 
do so at once. It is much better to be candid, you 
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know. I can't afford to get into an absurd posi- 
tion for anybody." 

Hanbury looked at him hopelessly and help- 
lessly. "If I might suggest anything/' continued 
Fermor, "I should say the proper manly course 
would be to exert yourself, and go in regularly 
and win back your position. You know the old 
saying about women having to be won, and the 
faint heart, and that sort of thing." 

"I see," -said Hanbury. "I understand at last. 
But don't be too confident, Mr. Fermor. I kno\f 
I am rough, and can't show off in a drawing- 
room ; but still I believe that honesty and manli- 
ness will always have some sort of weight of their 
own. We shall see how it will turn out. I will 
take your good advice, though I believe it was 
not meant to be taken." 

" You are quite a privileged being here 1 " said 
Fermor. 

"I won't detain you longer," said Hanbury; 
" but I see my way. I may know little of women, 
but I should scorn to find my amusement, or 
feed my vanity in what they call ' Conquest! I 
should prefer trying to save them from such a 
cruel fate." 

YOIj. I. o 
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" With all my hjeaxt," said Fermmv rising aad 
taking the candle ; " a very proper rfilfi^ which I 
quite envy yotu But let me teU yon lb requires 
some gifts — something more tham the mere wilL 
You may break down." 

" Never ! " said Hanbuxy, turning to go. 

" We shall see," said Fermor. ^Well, we 
have agreed on something.. And now will you 
let me ask a favour?— only one — which is, not 
to let us have aoy childish petti&hness before 
other people. It is so absurd, ^ Let do^ delight,' 
you know, but not men of the world, grown up like 
you and me. There, good night." 

" Upon my word," he said, as he lay his head 
on his pillow that night, "this is getting more and 
more exciting every minute. It i«; like a play. 
This place is really rising in my opinion. I shall 
have a little excitement here presently. I am 
almost sorry I gave him that bit of advice. Poor 
soul ! I shall beat him easily." 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

DISCOVERY OF A " TBUE GENTLEMAN." 

Febmob's days went by tedionBly enough, solaced, 
indeed, by bnt Kttle company and the "potted 
meats'* of Mudie, with which he was victualled 
steadily. In what was to be seen, however, from 
his back window he began to take a growing 
interest. Every day there was the same little 
scene, which he watched, himself unseen, the chair 
brought out, the cushions, the invalid daughter, 
with a face that would have been charming to look 
on if only lit up with the colours of health, and the 
grim, rigid father, trying to bend his stem economy 
into the gentle offices of nurse. On him Fenaot 
o2 
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looked with repugnance. He was a mere " day- 
labourer^* in manners, but still even in that class the 
family virtues are sometimes strongly deVeloped. 
With this salvo — a sort of apology made to his 
nicer feelings — he could indulge himself in looking 
on, and, curiously enough, began to find an interest 
that increased day by day in the companionship of 
these figures — ^for to him they were no more. He 
would have given a great deal to " find out some- 
thing" about them. But he could not bring him- 
self down to the familiarity of questioning his man, 
though he knew that his "man" enjoyed almost 
the friendship of the " woman" next door. 

On the evening before he went out of hospital, 
as it were, a letter was brought in to Fermor, in 
a stiff, broken hand, that looked like a bit of iron 
paling. " A bill," said Fermor. " How they do 
persecute one." He opened it, and read with some 
surprise : 

" Sir, — I called on you lately about a dog which 
kept my daughter awake a good part of the night. 
When I waited on you, I assumed, both from your 
appearance (excuse my saying so), as well as from 
the way in which I have always found such remon- 
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strances are received by men, that the mere fact of 
requiring the dog to be removed would offend yonr 
pride, and that you would therefore meet me with 
a hostile and impracticable tone. I thought, then, 
the best way would be to anticipate, and prevent by 
a sort of firmness, any such reception. 

" The thing was too serious to be trifled with. I 
have but one daughter in the world, who, after a 
life of roughness and trouble that I long wished 
to be rid of, has become a life to me that I care for. 
We had thought her in a decline ; but this place 
has been the first where she has shown any signs 
of mending. Naturally I felt anxious, and spoke 
more strongly than, perhaps, was necessary. I 
see I made a mistake, and that I was speaking 
to a gentleman. I have never apologised to any 
man, and never shall to any man, but, at my 
daughter's request, I beg to thank you, which 
I omitted to do, for your so kindly anticipating 
our wishes. 

" I am. Sir, yours, 

" John Carlay." 

Though there was an unpleasant taste about 
this paper, still Fermor was pleased with it. He 
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turned it over and oyer. "An original/' he said. 
"I said so from the first" — ^this was scarcdy 
true — "and yet there is decidedly somedmig 
of the gentleman about him" (which, perhaps, 
lay in that recognition of the gentleman in Jdrn), 
"Very odd," 'he went on, and thought how 
curiously true blood thus always impressed every- 
body. He went to his Ktde writing-case, and, 
on delicate paper decorated at the top with 
two letters, he wrote a coldly polite acknowled^ 
ment: 



C*JF* 




" Captain Fermor begs to acknowledge, &c." 

Then he recollected that the other had written 
to him in the first person; "an ill-bred thing," 
no doubt, but still, it would look like "ungen- 
tlemanly" insolence to freeze him up with an 
answer in the third. " Now," said he, tearing it 
up, " that is just what Forsyth, or Showers, or 
Oadby, or any of those fellows down there would 
do." 

He knew better, and began again : 
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"SiE, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter. I am very glad that the misappre- 
hension xmder which you laboured has been 
removed^ I fancy you will always find that a 
true gentleman will be ready to anticipate any 
request, so reasonable as the one you made, 
especially when a lady's health or wishes are 
concerned. 

"I am, Sir, yours truly, 

^ Charles Febmor." 

In his present condition of monotony, this 
little incident was something to think over with 
interest. He read again his answer to the " day- 
labourer's " production, and thought nothing could 
be more nicely turned. He even fancied himself 
speaking these sentiments coldly and calmly. It 
seemed to him like the skilful French fencer 
gracefully parrying with a frail rapier the rough 
clumsy stroke of a sabre. It was all sleight of 
hand, and he looked down at his pale woman-like 
fingers, and thought how it was that good breeding 
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and gentility helped them to wield that social 
rapier — ^the pen. 

A couple of days later, when Fermor was 
quite given back to the world (only he had been 
recommended to stay in his lodgings on account 
of the "good air"), he met Major Carter on the 
road, leaning, more for affection's sake than sup- 
port, on his son's arm. No one ever saw Major 
Oarter^s wife leaning on Major Garter^s arm. But 
then she was in such "wretched health." "So 
glad to see you," said Major Carter, with his 
airiest smile of encouragement. " You are looking 
much better, but not quite restored as yet, I can 
see. Delicate about here," said the major, putting 
his hand on his own face. " No wonder, I declare. 
And how are you now f " 

"You never came to see me," said Fermor. "I 
assure you I should have been glad to have seen 
you. I had no one to tell me the news of the 
place, or anything." 

Not in the least affected by this candid con- 
fession of motives, Major Carter replied hastily, 
" Very good of you. Shall I tell you the reason f 
Somerset here- knows it as well as I. I said it 
to him only yesterday at breakfast. Fact was. 
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I knew you would be worried with visits, per- 
haps with having to talk when you were not 
in the humour, or having to listen when you 
were dying to be rid of us. Indeed, I passed the 
other night, and saw that man that has the horse 
— Orawfurd, or Hanbury, whatever his name is — 
coming out. After that, I felt it would scarcely 
have been fair." 

Fermor smiled. There was a good deal of the 
gentleman about this major, after all. 

" By the way," said the latter, " I knew it would 
be no use asking you ; yet if I did not mention it, 
it would look naturally very strange. But we are 
having some friends coming to us to-morrow night, 
in the French way." 

Fermor began to .jcontract sensitively. Here 
was this man trying to fasten an intimacy on 
him. "I rarely go to parties; never, in fact," 
he said, coldly. 

" So I said to Somerset this morning. In one 
sense it is scarcely worth asking you. It was for 
the Prices — old friends of yours — ^the Prices of 
Bletchley." 

" What I are they here ? " said Fermor. 

"Yes, they came when you were sick. Sir 
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Charles Honeyman, the two CampbelLs, the Ma- 
anels^ Mr. Butler our new clergyman, and a few 
more." 

^' If I ean manage it/' said Fermcxr, in a rami- 
nating sort of way, ^Tll try and look ia. Yoa 
see, I mast take ca»e of myself now," 

"To be sure," said the major. "We'll leave 
it in that way. Tm ashamed to ask a Town mam 
to such a thing, and yet I suspect those manttf ac- 
turing people, the Slacks, who are giving their 
rsumptuoas ball next week — ^a blaze of vulgar 
splendour'— will not get you to go to them. Tell 
me if I have guessed right? I know I am only 
the merest acquaintance of yours, scarcely that, 
indeed ; but I am sure I have judged you right." 

Fermor smiled^ a little pleased at this comph- 
ment. " Well, finery," he said, "is scarcely my 
line. Give me ladies and gentlemen, and let 
them give their parties in a bam, if they like." 

" Capital ! very good, very good indeed 1" said 
the major. "Ah, Scnnerset 1 Somerset 1" he con- 
tinued, sadly, shaking his head. Which, though a 
little vague, somehow did convey to Fermor that 
there had been a design of taking him for a model, 
but that it was now plainly hopeless to imitate him. 
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" An odd thing, too, you will say," the major 
went on» ^^ I have asked that strange man next 
door to you^ the stiff, gaunt man — Carlay." 

" A sad bear," said Fermor, thinking of his 
own experience of him. " Yet a something — ^I 
don't know how, but really there u something of 
the gentleman about him%" 

" How singular I " said the major, with admirar- 
tion. " Somerset, what was our conversation this 
morning?" 

The youth only elevated his eyes — as if the co^ 
incidence passed aU speech. 

" Ah, you see ! Why, I confess I am ashamed. 
My first judgment was that he was wo gentleman. 
He wanted the air, you understand. But since, I 
have heard all about him* A most singular history. 
A good Scotch family gone astray, and all that 
sort of thing. It is very odd. Do you know. 
Captain Fermor, I envy you that instinct of 
yours." 

'^ Yes," said Fennor, with quiet superiority ; " I 
think I am pretty well up in ^t sort of thing. I 
can't be taken in easily — ^not easy to pass off plating 
on me for silver." 

As he went home, Fermor owned to himself 
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that that Carter was a well-bred sort of person, and, 
it was easy to see, had mixed in superior circles. 
He was half inclined to "look in" at his little 
party. 

Sauntering on, he began to think with tranquil 
pleasure on what he, without affectation, considered 
his "conquest," and the dramatic scene he had 
passed through. Marriage was not to be thought 
of. "Though," said Captain Fermor to himself, 
"I 'suppose, one of these days!" — ^that is to say, 
one of these days the nuptial Juggernaut would 
demand its victim and crunch his bones. He thought 
he would go and see them again, and have a petite 
verre of dramatic excitement. He wanted a fillip. 
He looked at himself. Suitable touching and co- 
louring had been got in skilfully. The canvas 
would do. " Poor, poor Hanbury," he said, smiling, 
" how he struggled and ^ flopped' when he felt my 
harpoon in him ! " 

He was coming dovm one of the little streets of 
the town, when there crossed it at right angles, 
about a couple of hundred yards away, that very 
"poor, poor Hanbury," walking with that veiy 
Miss Violet Manuel of whom he had been think- 
ing. They did not see him, and passed out of view 
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in a moment. But he recognised at once a sort of 
check shooting-coat, which had often offended him 
on the score of its being in execrable taste, and 
Hanbury's companion — ^not from dress, but from 
an instinct hard to describe — ^he knew at once. He 
stopped impatiently, turned back, then turned again, 
as if he were ashamed of himself for what looked 
like a mortification. Curious to say, in the midst 
of all that confusion of anger, disgust, contempt, 
and disappointment, which seemed to choke him 
disagreeably, like a cloud of dust, he felt a sudden 
9harp stroke of pain, not coming from his recent 
illness or suffering, but of a kind that surprised 
him. It was not known to physicians or surgeons. 
For the rest of the day he was moody, and bitter, 
and pettish, and felt a curious restlessness, which 
prevented his settling down to Mr. Mudie, or, in- 
deed, to anything serious. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

BOGER LE GAR5ON. 

Captain Febmor often said pleasantly that he 
was " a social Van Amburgh," and that Tvith his 
steel whip he canld tame any savage human lion. 
Pleased with himself for his handling of the next 
door wild aonimal, he very soon began to regard 
the wild animal itself with complatjeney. It 
was like a tonic, he thought — even like bitters : it 
was refreshing to meet these odd mental crooked 
branches. The common run of minds were a heap 
of smooth sticks turned in a lathe. One stick was 
merely the duplicate of the other. And in this 
trscin of thought it occurred to him that it would be 
a " gentlemanly" thing for Van Amburgh to go in 
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and call on the wild animal he had so happily- 
tamed. 

He knocked, A grim woman, like a Swiss toy, 
said that her master was out— out in the garden, 
which was, perhaps, as good as out. Let him " leave 
his business,'^ whatever that might be. Fermor, 
growing highly sensitive, and selecting a card, was 
nervously making protest against the idea of his 
being supposed to have business, or of being eager 
to secure his way. " Not at all ! Pray, don't — ^I 
have not the least wish in the world — just give 
that, if you please," when there appeared at the 
end of the hall the tall, grim, cast-iron figure of 
Mr. Carlay^ with a grey hat on, that looked like a 
steel helmet, and leaning on a stick that might 
have been an iron rod. * 

" Captain Fermor," he said, without advancing 
to meet him, " from next door ? Do you wish me 
to do anything for you? It is quite useless asking 
me. I know nobody, and nobody knows me, either 
in this place, or anywhere else." 

" £:2(cuse me," said Fermor, hastily, " you quite 
misunderstaiKd. You need be under no apprehen- 
sions. Merely the common every-day form of 
leaving a card." 
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"A card?" said the other, taking it from the 
maid, and looking at it as if it were a curiosity. 
^^ Ah ! I am outside all this sort of thing. One of 
the forms, as you say." 

Not relishing the way in which his well-meant 
condescension was being accepted, Fermor said, 
" I am really sorry to have intruded on you. In 
fact, I — almost a mistake indeed. So you mil 
excuse me." 

He bowed and was going, when the grim voice 
said shortly, "Wait. Would you care to come 
into the garden a moment?" 

" I don't understand," said Fermor, hesitating. 
" I don't understand that sort of thing — ^much, that 
is.— No. Thanks." 

" I should n«t care to show you what I don't 
care for myself. I want to show you what I do 
care for — ^my daughter." 

Fermor shrugged his shoulders as though he 
said, " I object to the whole business, but as there 
is a lady in the case — ^lead on !" 

The girl was sitting, as usual, in the sun, on a 
cushioned chair, and her head rested languidly on 
a soft pillow. Her eyes were fixed vacandy on one 
point. 
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" Here," said Mr. Carlay, stalking down upon her 
with the steady swing of a pendulum, " here is Mr. 
Fermor, the gentleman who sent the dog away." 

The girl raised her head in some confusion, for 
she thought that it was only her father returning 
on his old grim beat. 

Fermor, himself again in the presence of a lady, 
thought he would " reassure" her, and got on his 
most soothing manner. He was sorry to see she 
had been suffering — he hoped she was getting 
better. He was sure the air was good, at least 
he had found it so, for they were both invalids. 
His, indeed, was only a trifling accident — a mere 
scratch ; people had, however, insisted that it was 
dangerous. 

Fermor used often pleasantly to divide humanity 
into tongues without ears, and into ears without 
tongues. The convalescent girl was of this latter 
class. He might, too, have classed her as a " de- 
votional ear." In a very few moments he had set 
his fluency stop on, and the " Moi" — the ro cya — 
was whirring round. 

" Now take i/i^," he said, " for instance. I think 
I may say I am independent of the usual associa- 
tions. Someway I have trained myself to it. Other 

VOL. I. p 
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men talk of being bored, and that sort of thing. I 
can hardly follow them. I confess I have trained 
my mind systematically. I don't allow myself to 
be bored. / don't make any boast of it, &c. &c." 

And in this way he aired the ro ry© ap and down 
in a gentle canter, and opened to her the secrets 
of his personal psychology. She listened at first 
a little astonished — then not quite following him — 
finally interested. It was all new to her, who had 
been accustomed to the grim gritty diapason of her 
sire. She was a soft amiable girl, all gentleness, 
made for p^ting, and to have her hair smoothed 
through the day by fond hands. Seeing he had 
touched the proper key, Fermor put spurs to the 
TO eyo, and made it caracole with fire. 

The grim Carlay, meanwhile, was walking far 
away up and down on a beat as if he were a Prus- 
sian sentry on duty. He took no account of them, 
and was no doubt working the cast-iron machinery 
he called his thoughts. After what Fermor thought 
of as a " conversation," but which,, strictly, was a 
monologue, he went away. The grim sentry never 
went with him to the door. And this was Fermor's 
introduction to the Carlay family. 

" Poor invalid," he thought, " what a life she 
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miist have?" And if his conversation had much 
the same virtue as a Mug's touch was believed to 
have, it would surely be churlish not to apply it. 
"And yet I dont know/' he thought; "people 
would say it was affectation* But I declare 
genuinely I take no trouble about it; the thing 
comes to ray lips of itself." 

Between the two gardens there was only a low 
wall. Taking his cigar in the morning, which he 
did about as regularly as he did his roll and coffee, 
he could see the "poor invalid" already disposed 
on her cushions ; and leaning on the wall, he wished 
her good morning, and asked how she did. He 
was going to " touch" again, as the kings used to 
do. His eye noted a little change — ^a red bow on 
her neck, and an ornament or two. 

He began again. He made the to cyo) — the " I"- — 
leap the wall backwards and forwards, ai^d perform 
all maomer of gambols. " You think me affected. 
I know you do ; yet / don't call it affectation. It 
really is not iny way, &c.," according to the usual 
formtda. 

Fermor was " refined looking," and though only 
visible as a sort of Elgin marble, by reason of the 
wall, made a very effective torso. He travelled 
p2 
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through a couple of cigars before he had finished 
his monologue. Then he thought, with his skilful 
powers, he would examine this " child'* on her 
history, about which he was a little curious, which 
made her talk, and the simplicity of her narrative 
amused him. Then he tried her on reading, she 
saying that she read a good deal. Did she read 
French f Indeed I Had she ever read a thing of 
Roger le Garfon, called " La Rose en Evidence ? " 
No? Then would she let him send it in to her? 

" Common people," said Fermor, " taking up 
that book, would say it was a common thing. Of 
course they would. / found it out. Mind, I don't 
want you to take my view. You must, of course, 
judge for yourself. I only say this, that if you 
want philosophy, sense, wit, and human nature, 
you have it there. Above all," said Fermor, be- 
coming deeply grave, "it is fit for any lady's 
perusal — any lady's. I am always most careful, I 
. assure you." 

In the evening arrived Roger le Gar9on, in 
paper swaddling-clothes, and sealed with pink seal- 
ing-wax. Roger le Garfon had not made his 
fame as yet, nor did he quite enjoy the esteem on 
railway stall or bookseller^s shelf, which Fermor 
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awarded him. Some day, no doubt, it would come. 
There was a picture or two by an artist of the 
name of Calkinwood, who had been much ne- 
glected by the public, and a song or two by an un- 
discovered composer, in which he discovered beau- 
ties corresponding to those of Roger le Gar9on; 
and thus literature, music, and painting, were em- 
bodied in Oalkinwood, Roger le Gar9on, and the 
undiscovered composer. But the little pale green 
Roger had gone on many visits to ladies' houses, 
and had almost travelled round the country like 
the Kensington Loan Collection. 

It was the calumet or pipe of peace of all 
Fermor^s intimacies. Once it passed into her 
room, a telegraphic cable had been successfully 
laid. This was but the first step ; then there was 
to follow a little series of lectures and illustrations 
of the beauties of Roger le Gar9on. 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

CAPTAIN THEESITES, 

On the eveaiing of Major Oarter^s little party, 
Fermor was dining with his fellows at mess. He 
had not spoken of it to tbem^ but was sujcpiised to 
find them all talking of it eagerly and vodferously. 
He was a little disgusted and inclined to revoke 
the " gentlemanly" patent he had so hastily issued. 
But it would have brought discredit on his own 
powers of judgment. 

All, however, had not been asked. The regi- 
mental sluice had not, as it were, been lifted to let 
the flood tumble in a sort of deluge on the major^s 
modest party, and lay the whole room under 
crimson water. He had exercised a nice selection, 
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pulling tliem Kfce flowers, by the aid of ids Landed 
Gentry, and, with his wonderful discnnunation, 
had asked half a dozen of the very choicest men erf 
the corps. 

That very day Showers, who was always playing 
Thersites in respect of Fermor, eaime home from 
leave. Fermor shivered as he saw him sitting 
opposite. And yet this very Captain Showers was 
liked by the other men. He had a loud, strong 
voice, with a fat face and large mouth, on which 
he produced laughs by very much the action of a 
forge bellows. He was always teUing "good 
things," and ^ good stories," — stories without spine 
or stamina, but w^bich the simple souls about him 
roared at. The stray one or two who had heard — 
as in a dream — ^the names of Hood or Hook, and 
the single one who had met a joke of Sydney 
Smith in the stray serious book he had taken up 
in a dentist's parlour, placed him far above those 
humorists. 

Through this dinner he was busy detailing ad- 
ventures, and studded them over pretty thickly 
with ^' good things," like silver buttons on a court 
suit. Not merely " good" things, but " capital" 
things, and even the " very best things you ever 



J 
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heard in your whole life." Of which last class 
several were brought out even in that one night, 
which must have made it an evening very re- 
markable to think of and look back to, for long 
after. It was not until this stock was exhausted, 
and they had adjourned to their ante-room, that 
he began to cast about him for his favourilie sub- 
ject, Fermor. 

" Well, Fermor," said Thersites, turning sud- 
denly on him, " what made you go and break the 
horse's back f Eh ? What had he done to you t " 

" I broke no horse's back," said Fermor, with 
quiet dignity. (It was odd, he believed even to 
the end that there was a magic power in this 
manner of his that could awe the profane^) " If 
you had taken the trouble to pick up the details, 
you would have heard a different story." And 
pleased with this retort he turned to his evening 
paper again, and began to read. 

Captain Thersites, not in the least disturbed, 
worked his forge bellows into many grins, looking 
round on the company, and began again. 

" And I am told, I say. Termor — ^I am told you 
got into a house among a lot of fine girls — best 
bedroom, and all that — sisters on the stairs with 
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the gruels and codlings — ^mamma settling the 
pillow. I don't beUeve a word of it. You're too 
proper a man." 

A chorus of boys sitting taking in more drink 
and smoke than was good for their age, broke in 
with delight, " Oh, Showers, who told you that f " 

Fermor, brought up to believe that truth was 
the most gentlemanly of a gentleman's virtues, 
said, coldly and seriously, " If you are alluding to 
the family who so kindly took care of me when 
I was ill, I must request — as a favour^^ added 
Fermor, leaning ironically on the word, " that the 
subject will not be pursued." He had cast this 
bolt in his best manner, as it appeared to him. 

The other, however, was not to be disposed of so 
easily. " I see," he said ; "private grounds. Visi- 
tors are requested not to walk on the grass, eh, 
Fermor!" 

" I don't follow you," said Fermor, again rising 
out of his newspaper. " There are no visitors here, 
and I can see no grass." 

Some of the boys tittered at this. They always 
enjoyed these little scuffles between the pair. 
Thersites, like all professional jesters, was nettled 
at what he considered his habitual target becoming; 
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animated and returning his fire. " How smart we 
are ! " he said, becomijag personal ; " how sharp we 
are! Come, did they teach you? Four lessons a 
guinea ? How many days were you in class! 
Which of them gave lessons, eh ? " 

This was deceived with loud laughter. Fermor, 
getting redder, still looked round from on^ to the 
other with a curling lip. 

" A most original joke," he said, with an attempt 
at bitterness. " You are improving every day." 

"I only repeat what was told me, and what is 
reported in the town." 

" And what do they report in the town? Pray 
go on," said foolish Fermor. " O pray go on." 

" Well," said the other, ^' as you ask me ; you 
then did your best to cut out another feUow — that 
heavy-built man with the large horse — and tried 
on the looks and graces and a whole dressing-case 
full of arts. And when you thought you had all 
safe they suddenly and cooUy turned you out. 
So I think, my dear fellow, to be taking up the 
championship of such people who have behaved in 
this way, is being rather too good natured. I only 
tell you this for your own good, you know." 

The delight of the audience at this point knew 
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no bounds. A low-bom, ungentlema-nly set — ^he 
would give the world to mortify them, aud put 
them down* 

" Before the man with the large horse our poor 
friend had to beat a retreat. Of course he couldn't 
contend with the lacge man and his lairge horse. 
A good fortune, I am told. 0, these women, 
Fermor, these women 1 I hope it will be a lesson 
to you." 

Fermor could scarcely contain himself any 
longer. If h^ put up with this much more it 
would become a standing tyranny. "What wise 
people you all are," he said. " How wonderfully 
wise 1 You should get better information. From 
beginning to end there's not a grain of truth 
in it." 

" Don't be sure of that," said the other, sharply. 
^^ They all heard the same, too. At any rate, that 
marriage is settled, and Twigg here saw the pair 
walking about the town together. So, my dear 
friend," he added, rising, " dry your eyes, for your 
pipe is completely put out." 

Again came forth the roar at Fennor's expense^ 
making his ears tingle. ** You are going to this 
party to-night ? " he said. 
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" Well 1 " said the other, lookmg round from 
the door, " Suppose I am ? " 

" Well/' saidFermor, "I am going too ; and we 
shall see whether, to use your forcible language, 
my pipe is put out as you say. I shall leave it to 
all here. You shall see. We shall see." This was 
received with a sort of jeer. 

Fermor went to his room chafing in a flurry of 
agitation. "It is growing unbearable," he said. 
" No wonder the Service is becoming what it is 
when such low creatures are let into it. No 
matter, I shall have them all at my feet yet. I 
hope they will all go to-night. TU confound the 
whole crew." He then proceeded to decorate him- 
self with his best care and finish, determining, for 
that night at least, to produce an artistic work. 
The delicate "spiritual" toning of his face would 
be a new effect, and, under wax-light, who could 
tell what further result as yet undreamt of. By 
eleven the scaffolding was down, and the figure 
stood out perfectly finished. He was pleased. 
As he looked in the glass, something about "a 
head of Ary Schefifer" occurred to him. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

MAJOR carter's " LITTLE PABTT." 

Major Carter's rooms were of a very modest 
order. They were not very large, not very high, 
not very long, and not very broad. This was 
known to most people, but it was not so well 
known that he got them very cheap. 

The little chambers, for they were not called 
*' lodgings," which was a mean description, were 
now blazing with light. There was to be a little 
music. They were gay and tasteful, and excellent 
in every point but room, and, though a sort of 
polite famine reigned, the major was unaccountably 
profuse in light. " Light your rooms, light your 
rooms," he used to say, in his pleasant way. Wax 
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he considered the true basis of society. It supplied 
furniture, gilding, jewels, meat, drink, and clothes 
— ^that is, supper, champagne, and dress. 

The " rooms" could be seen afar off blazing Kke 
the lantern of a lighthouse, and inside the illumi- 
nations produced astonishing marvels. They spread 
out into spacious apartments. The furniture . be- 
came glorified. Guests found their old tulle turned 
for them cheaply into new, and possibly their older 
cheeks brightened artificially into yoang. 

While Captain FenHor dressed, there was a 
scene of another kind going on not very far away 
from him, in the house of the Mairaels. Mr. Han- 
bury had been there that evening, btit had only 
seen the eldest Miss Manuel. Her sistier was lying 
down with a headache. Xiatterly his boisterous 
tone had been quite tempered down. He had 
come in very often, and had sat in a moody im- 
settled way, talkative and silent by spa£«is. Of 
this night he had abruptly asked were they sure 
they were going to Mr, Oarter^s, quite sure ? He 
was told tliey were sure. Then, in the same dis- 
appointed way, he answ^u^i that he would go too, 
as it would be most likely the last party he would 
be at tliere. He was tired of the place and of its 
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monotony, and had made up his mind to go in a 
day or two. " I am a sort of wandering man," he 
said, " and half an hour gets me ready for the road. 
The horses Bates will look after." He amplified 
this text a good deal, then returned to his inquiry 
if they were sure — all of them — to be there that 
night ? " I should like to go to Australia," he said. 
^ That would be the place for me. The woods and 
prairies, hunting and fishing. I believe those are 
the only things I can understand. As for the 
'World and society, I begin to find I am a mere 
child. I mistake things, the commonest things. I 
have too plain and matter-of-fact a mind for the 
world. I believe in my senses, and take words 
and speeches to be what they mean ; and so," 
added John Hanbury, with a rueful smile, " it is 
better that I should be off to the backwoods and 
sheep-walks, imless," he added, " something turns 
up to stop me." Pauline, greatly distressed, soothed 
him. " Wait until to-night is over," she said, sig- 
nificantly. Hope came back again into his face. 

An hour later, Pauline Manuel was with her 
sister as she dressed. It was nearly eleven o'clock, 
and they were late. It was a curious mixture 
of vehement expostulation and adornment. The 
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younger girl, with her hair down upon her shoul- 
ders, was excited, timorous, and a little defiant by 
turns. Her sister had influence with her, and on 
this night spoke warmly and almost passionately. 
She walked up and down, vehemently pleading 
for the cause she had at heart, with quick gestures 
and kindling eye. She told her she was a child, a 
baby, that should have its toys, its rattles, and 
drums. She told her that it was only a giiilty, 
wicked nature that would make a plaything of a 
brave and honest man's heart. She could have no 
heart herself; a point of view that rather scared 
the gentler girl, whose cheeks kindled in a sort of 
piteous protest at what ^she said was a "cruel 
tyranny." But at half-past eleven, when the elder 
girl came down to the drawing-room, a sort of 
empress in her dress, she spoke softly to her 
brother with a sort of satisfaction — a commimica- 
tion, too, that was received with moody satisfaction, 
as though it was Ukely that all would be well 
before the night was over. " The other," said the 
brother, thinking of Fermor, "will not be well 
enough to go out at night." 

It looked a pretty little party. Careful selection 
had been made, and but few had been allowed to 
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pass the wicket. " I might have had the whole of 
our little city," was a speech the host made many 
times that night, in many quarters, and to many 
persons. " Indeed, you cannot conceive the pres- 
sure that was put on me to get to our poor little 
party. It is astonishing the lengths people will go. 
But we made up our minds,- Mrs. Carter and my- 
self, &c." Mrs. Carter and himself ! Poor quiet 
soul — ^she had no mind to make up, nor, if she had, 
would she be allowed to make it up. He was part 
of the lighting himself, and his clear, clean face 
flashed out in all quarters of the room at unex- 
pected moments during the whole night. There 
was Mrs. Carter also present, so quiet, so silent, 
so timorous, so swept along in the breezes of her 
husband's conversation, that the company regarded 
her no more than they did a cheap china figure 
which was on the chimney-piece. She was timid 
and mouse-like in voice and manner, and when 
sometimes she would glide out nervously over the 
carpet to perform some duties of reception, her 
husband, who seemed to dislike such exhibition,, 
would be down upon her in a gust, and swallow 
her up in a tempest of words. 

Fermor arrived very late, and in a sort of agita- 
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tion. He felt there was something for him to go 
thnyagfa that night, though he did not know what 
Looking in a little glass below, where his hat was 
taken by another admiring maid, he thought his 
face had all the delicacy of Sfevres. The stairs 
were narrow, and the house offended with the 
strong fresh- savour of new paint and varnish. 
He was relieved when he saw Ae blaze of light in 
tlie little rooms, and then his name was sung 
according to the due ritual, and Major Carter, at 
the other end of the room Agoing about," came 
down on him affectionately. It was so good of 
him to look in on a little thing of this kind, to 
eome in this sort of way. He was ashamed to put 
people in ^ a little cabin " of this kind. ^ I know 
yem are laughing at me, Captain Fermor," con- 
tmued the major. ^*For shame, yoa have your 
pencil out, and jotting down notes for a friend or 

two O come ! you see, I have heard. Do let 

me off Ais time." 

Fermor smiled. 

** Introduce you to anybody?" said the major, 
doubtfully; then answering himsejjj after con- 
sulting Fermor^s face, which had answered him : 
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"No, no! scarcely. You are more at home in 
this place than I am." 

" Thanks, thanks," said Fermor, moving away. 
" I think I see a few that I know. I shall get on 
very well. Thanks." 

The major had again hoisted his mainsail and 
was away, making the opposite comer. Fermor 
saw there was a border of tulle round the room, 
with an inner ring of black cloth, and men 
scattered irregularly, like sentries. 

Close beside him was a sort of little gipsy 
encampment, the gipsies of which (though they 
did not wear red cloaks, and had no fire or kettle) 
were two pretty girls, whom Fermor knew to be 
Miss Campbells, Jessie and Fanny. They were 
social vivandiires, and they had little red books, 
published once a month by authority of the 
War-ofiice, which they read far more devoutly 
than they did other pious books ! Fermor had 
often studied, and sarcastically described, their de- 
votion to the Service. They knew every soldier 
there— dealt with them with an air of proprietor- 
ship — gave them orders. Wherever there was a 
" Campbell girl," there was a picket of military, 
q2 
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with the oddest names, posted about them. There 
was Mr. Tite, and Mr. Crowe, and Mr. Oadby, 
perhaps Captam Lockit, and Major Peachmn. If 
there were a party in a house, and a sheltered nook 
on the staiys of that house, the curious explorer 
would awkwardly stumble on a "Campbell girl" 
concealed behind a curtain. If any one gave an 
al fresco party, and there was a retired walk or 
arbour associated with that al fresco party, a soldier 
and a " Campbell girl" were certain to be made 
out as figures in that rustic passage. These are, 
indeed, only Captain Fermor^s observations, who 
made* them a study as he would natural history, 
and was often sarcastic on it. 

As he entered, they were camped to the left, 
with Sturt, Peachum, Lockit, and others, round 
the camp kettle. Fermor, looking round the 
whole company, at one end saw two bright 
faces, rich in fulness and colour, which were as 
effective as a good many of Major Carter^s wax- 
lights. He saw their brother standing up beside 
them, looking towards him sojirly and distrustfully, 
while on the other side was bending down a figure 
whom his instinct told him was Hanbury. When 
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the latter lifted himself from his bent position, and 
the light from some of Major Carter^s wax-Ughts 
fell upon his face, Fermor saw that it was radiant 
and blazing, with what, in a momenjb of pique, he 
would have called " oafish good humour" and hap- 
piness. Some of this light was reflected on to the 
two girls' faces. 

Fermor, feeling another of those sharp pangs 
which he had experienced before, turned suddenly 
aside with his best air of indifference, and broke 
suddenly into the little gipsy encampment beside 
him. He was scarcely of the pattern for that 
company — for the noisy, roystering irregularities 
in which they deUghted. He had always treated 
them with a coldness that was almost insolence, 
and had passed them with a look of half astonish- 
ment, half contempt. But though thus long out- 
raged, they seemed to look wistfully at him ; for 
there are those who are grateful for even a crumb 
of civiUty. His irruption was now a surprise, and 
welcomed with dehght. He threw the party of 
boys into disorder, who could scarce cope with a 
craft of this metal. The eldest tossed her head 
proudly, and was almost obsequious to him. Violet, 
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looking over of a sudden, saw the Christian knight 
ensnared by the Moabitish women, and started 
Hanbnry, whose face was like a sunbeam, and 
who found himself that night drifting deliciously 
down tlie river, suddenly found her grow dis- 
trait. 

There was now to be music. The eldest Miss 
Manuel was taken over to a tiny cottage piano, led 
by Major Carter, who, leaning on it as it were on 
a balcony, and looking in her face, talked critically 
and with fluency of its beauties and secret powers. 
'' I dare say," he said, " you would not guess who 
chose this for me. I can do nothing in this way 
myself — -at least, nothing you would care to listen 
to. Yet old Lord Dogberry always said I was 
made for something better than merely strumming 
tunes." 

Miss Manuel let her fingers amble very lightly 
down over the keys, and up again, as it might be 
over a smooth green sward. She smiled. The 
sound was woody and dull. She was happy that 
night, and glanced over at her sister, where all was 
going so well. 

" You don't think so much of our piano," he 
said. "No wonder I You should have had an 
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Erard, the most splendid that could be got for 
money. Yet I ajssrure you Miss Van Tromp, Lady 
Charlotte's daughter, you know, chose it herself. I 

aasure you she said '' continued he, half turning 

round and addressing a little audience that had 
gathered — " she said there was a peculiar sustained 
ring in the middle notes which she had never met 
with in any other instrument. One might 'be 
choosing pianos for years without meeting such a 
thing. Quite an accident." 

Miss Manuel, out of a sort of curiosity, began 
to somxd this middle department in many keys. 
It did seem wonderful how that dull percussion 
of wood upon wood could have so struck Lady 
Charlotte's daughter; but such is the force of 
prestige and musical authority, that heads were 
presently seen bent a little on one side at a 
slight angle, ^d it was thought that indications 
of this rajre and peculiar timbre were to be 
detected. 

Major Carter listened with pleasure, looking 
round from one to the other. "As you may 
imagine," he said, "I only thought myself too 
lucky, and snapped it up at once. And there 
you see what it is ! " 
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This is a sample of that shining varnish^ a 
bottle of which Major Carter always carried in 
his conversational pocket. With this he lubricated 
every article of his personal property, and made 
them dazzle the eyes of the public. It was an 
artful, but at the same time a cheap process. 
As she broke into her symphony, which had 
a sort of wild awkwardness, and a lawless measure, 
she thought she would do her best, and sang 
a sort of Spanish song, full of a strange defiance 
and picturesqueness, and in which the clinking 
sounds of the castanets were heard, and short 
scarlet petticoats seemed to flash. It was sung 
with extraordinary spirit and almost reckless- 
ness. 

This sort of entertainment scarcely fell within the 
round of amusements the Campbells affected. Music 
was profitable for them in a certain sense : they 
found it like the music in a melodrama, effective 
for " talking through." Fermor entertained them 
with an acted hilarity and gaiety, but he noted, 
warily, piteous restless glances stolen over in his 
direction, and was pleased with his own skill. 
Presently the brother passed close by, and rather 
fretted him by a satisfied supercilious air, as who 
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should say^ all danger is past and we are now in 
port. And finally Miss Manuel, having vocally 
danced her Bolero, and being led past in a sort of 
progress by ^Major Carter, who was expatiating 
airily and with lively gesture on her as they 
walked, she looked so bright and " lustrous," and 
gave Fermor such a warm cordial happy greeting, 
that his brow became suddenly overcast, and his 
manner absent; and having accepted a lively 
sally of Miss Jessie Campbell with an extraordi- 
nary assumed reUsh but a few moments before, he 
now received the next with his coldest stare, and 
quite discomposed her. Presently, he saw some of 
the youths of the regiment, whose angry passions 
he had inflamed by his sudden interference, and 
who had gradually withdrawn, growUng vindic- 
tively, telling new ladies to whom they had 
attached themselves all about the mess-table scene. 
And Captain Thersites, passing quite close, and 
lounging past, called out with an unmistakable 
sneer, " Poor, poor Fermor ! I thought we were 
to wait until to-night ! " 

Miss Jessie Campbell, who illustrated the thin 
texture of her small-talk with a border of giggles, 
that seemed almost hysterical, found herself, to her 
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surprise^ left on the broken rafter of an incom- 
plete sentence. Fermor had strode away, clearly 
not thinking of her, or of what she was sajing, 
and was whispering to Major Carter at the other 
end of the room; vWho, delighted and flattered, 
received the conununication with a smile of sur- 
prise. " Ah, you think so I What an idea ! I 
am really under obligations to you. The veiy 
thing, just as we were beginning to flag a 
Kttle.'' 

" Quite easy," said Fermor, esplaining^his theory 
with great fluency and a professional air ; '' move 
away these things — ^get those dowagers into the 
comers — ^the young ladies to play by turns — ^less 
formal, you see ; and we can make a beginning, 
say — with — ^with," added Fermor, looking round 
the room — " ah. Miss Manuel I" 

" To be sure, so we can," said Major Carter, in 
a tumult of delight. 

" And you can get Mr. Hanbury, and some of 
those strong men," continued Fermor, '^ to clear the 
room — a sort of fatigue party." 

Miss Manuel was dehghted — pleased to do any- 
thing useful on that night. And Hanbury called 
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over, was presently warehousing all the furniture 
of the room in comers, stowing away heavy weights 
with enthusiasm, Uke a porter at play. At every 
party there are honest creatures like this, who revel 
in being made social hodmen. M|ie '' boys" assisted 
with juvenile deUght, and there were marvels done 
in the way of wheeling off on castors, and hemming 
up one of the Miss Campbells (engrossed with Mr. 
Lockit) behind an ottoman. Mr. Lockit had helped 
her back off the broken plank of a sentence where 
Fennor had left her, and they both agreed that a 
more vain, conceited, brusque creature never was — 
with " nothing in him." 

When Hanbury, boisterous— «ven heated — ^with 
his exertions, looked round for general approbation, 
he saw Fermor on the chair he had quitted for a 
few seconds only, and closeted with Miss Violet 
Manuel. At that distance, too, he could even see 
that Fermor was speaking very fast and earnestly, 
and that she was listening with an absorbed devo- 
tion. Was this a crafty artifice on the side of 
Fermor? It must be said, such were not his usual 
weapons. 

Hanbury plunged over in a blunt hurried way. 
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"They are going to have a quadrille," he said, 
" and — and I am come for you — that is, if you will 
dance." 

Fermor looked up at him with his most good- 
natmred smile, ^'wt^ )iSi\e been doing wonders," 
he said ; " we have been looking at you. Properly, 
Miss Violet is engaged to me, but I thirik^^ he said, 
" we shan't dance at all. What do you say t Now, 
you should make yourself useful, and ask some of 
those people yonder." 

He looked at her for an answer, but she gave 
none. " Are you engaged?" he said. 

" Good gracious ! " said Fermor, " I have told 

you. Why " and he whispered something to 

her, with a smile and a look of intelligence. Han- 
bury did not mind the first, but when he saw the 
second, he turned round and walked away. Miss 
Manuel, who had been playing scraps and patches 
of music very pleasantly, had seen part of this little 
episode, and flew across to speak to her sister. 
Between sisters these expresses are common, and 
she whispered a few words ; but they were vehement 
words, full of concentrated meaning. But, " So you 
are really to be our orchestra," came to her ear in 
the voice of Major Carter. " I don't know^ what to 
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say to you, it is so kind." And he made a coasting 
voyage round the room, saying to every one, " You 
see who I have got for orchestra." " Miss Manuel 
is good-natured enough to touch my little piano, 
Miss Van Tromp, &c." 

Fermor and his companion were the only two of 
the yoimger human family not dancing. Every 
one standing up in the little hollow square looked 
round at them as at something conspicuous or 
marked. The orchestra must have thus been busy 
herself, for she had a sort of reputation for this 
kind of playing, and her fingers used to perform 
whole ballets on the keys ; but now it wanted spirit, 
and she was glancing uneasily over the top of the 
little cottage piano. 

No wonder. For all this time Fermor^s words 
were pouring out very fast. Violet seemed to be 
feasting on them as on some delicious fruit. There 
was a tender air about her that night, her eyes had 
a soft shy look, and she had a half helpless, half 
tender and trusting manner, which to Fermor was 
fascinating. 

'' If you would only confide in me — ^my advice 
has been found useful sometimes — ^I should give you 
the best I am capable of. Or perhaps — and you 
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won't be angry? — ^I know the story, or can gaess 
it aU." 

A softness, too, had come upon Fermor's voice, 
and covered it like a delicate bloom. The liastrous 
eyes seemed to lift themselves to meet his, not so 
much languidly as reverently. 

" There is poressure, persuasion, what may be 
called family intimidation, put upon you," he went 
on, a little excitedly. *^From the best motives, no 
doubt. I know not what that sort of thing means. 
If we put our home lives side by side there would 
be a wonderful likeness. These things repeat 
themselves. But / can use a firm resistance. We 
men can fight, but you are helpless — ^that is, if you 
will not let me help you." 

" Oh,'' said she, softly, " it is so good of you. 
But I cannot ask you. I ought not to speak of 
these things, but in some way I feel ^*' 

" You f eeV said Fermor, with his " lighter 
scornful manner," as he would call it, " that I am 
not exactly the person — quite so. You take what 
I say for mere fashionable words of course. 
Exactly. Why not choose that rough honest 
creature yonder, who is glaring at us^ so sa- 
vagely? " 
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Honest John was, indeed, looking back from his 
ranks in the quadrille in sorest distress, and then 
dancing desperately. 

What Fermor intended when he sat down he 
could not well tell himself. If any one had said 
to him, " You are going to ride the rough stormy 
waves of a great ocean — mind, I warn you," he 
would have smiled, and have returned with his 
usual triumphal air of victory. In the same way, 
if any one had said to him, lightly, " You are going 
to amuse yourself with a poor girl, and make a 
plaything of her," he would have scouted the idea, 
and, by way of compensation, have been gracefully 
considerate to her the whole night long. The truth 
waSy he did imt know what he wanted, or what he 
intended. He only felt a void of longiaag for a 
dramatic scase, and he fdit himself gradually drawn 
on and on, to the stage. 

"Well," said Fermor, "may I go on?" He 
waited a monajent. "The wretched gossips of this 
wretched place have the whole story too. They 
say it is a very suitable thing ; riches, honesty, the 
f^ood ^ blufbiess' of the novels^ and a warm attach- 
ment." 

"NevOT, nev^r/' said diey not lifting her eyes. 
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" They wish me, they are pressing me, and I am 
too weak to resist. But the thought makes me 
wretched." 

Never did Fermor enjoy a dramatic situation so 
much. 

" Why," said he, with pleasant astonishment, 
" how you surprise me ! I declare I thought it was 
an old attachment ! " 

" It was, it was, until ^^ She stopped. 

"Until what?" 

She was colouring and flushing, and dislocating 
her fan. " Oh," she went on, " I am very un- 
happy, and I don't know what to do. I have no 
friend. I am alone in that house. They are all 
against me, except mamma. And they say, and it 
is true, that it would be so dishonourable, he is so 

good and generous and faithful. And, and ^" 

she hesitated, " I am to decide to-night, for he is to 
go away to-morrow for ever, and — '• — ^" 

She was so beautiful in her confusion, so deli- 
cate, so brilliant, with cheeks so lit up from within, 
that Fermor, in a warm infatuation, lost in a second 
his cold and steady command of himself. The reins 
slackened in his hand, and he was carried away by 
the whirl of dramatic effect. Even in a flash of 
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a second he had a glimpse of Captain Thersites op- 
posite^ motioning him out with his eyes, to the lady- 
he was dancing with ; to whom, no doubt, he was 
stooping and whispering contemptuously. 

That look decided him. Perhaps the triumph of 
so splendid a repulse — the vision of the mess- 
table — ^this might have been the little straw, the 
feather, perhaps, that turned the balance. He 
bent down his head and whispered to her softly. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIKST. 

THE TWO SISTERS IN COUNCIL. 

That dance was done. The orchestra came 
over hurriedly from the little piano, released at 
last. Her lip was compressed, and her eye 
severe. Fermor got up, and, with a curious flush 
in his face, moved away. Hanbury, "hanging 
about" undecidedly for a time, seemed to draw 
near in gradually narrowing circles, and finally 
stood before Violet with a piteous injured look. 
He found comfort in the sudden change in her 
manner. She was excited; talked and smiled 
excitedly. She was eager to dance, and accepted 
when he proposed it. Her manner, however, was 
" distracted," and though she answered him a 
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little at ramdazn^ he accepted her smiles in place of 
a more direct ansifTBT. Her sister, delighted, again 
volunteered to step into the orchestra, and, looking 
with beaming face over the little cottage piano, 
poored forth a mad tantalising galop, that chal- 
lenged every foot in the room. It was only " a 
carpet dance;" but presently the Miss Camp- 
bells, each armed with a naalitary boy, were 
huirrying round, their dresses sweepiLng the faces 
of older dames who were seated. Major Carter 
looked on in deUght. " ^Pon rsiy word/' he said, 
'^ this is surprising ; quite a gay httle rout ! Casoe 
on me by surprise ! " 

Fermor's heart was beating as he looked on. 
^ Won't do," said Captain Thersites, passing him. 
" Poor Fermor I Look over there " 

Fermor looked after hiisu with triumph and con- 
tempt. " Fool to the last ! " he thought. " Tliis 
will crush him for ever." And for msuiy minutes 
he enjoyed the thought. 

At one o'clock came in a few emaciated ices, 
and some phials of cdoiured sugar, and water^^ 
^' sorbets " on the French plan. Abundance, how- 
ever, was supplied, or the poverty of material 
covered, by the triumph of the entry,, which was 
r2 
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in all the clatter of ice-spoons and the jingling of 
innumerable glasses. With which was mixed up 
the voice of Major Carter, chanting an anthem : 
" Take an ice 1 do take an ice. Let me get you a 
sorbet. We try to have Paris over again, in our 
little way, of course. I am afraid I am half a 
Frenchman. Do have an ice, &c." 

It was a very happy little evening ; such good 
humour on all sides. Not till nearly two did they 
go away. 

Hanbury drifted after the Manuels down stairs * 
out to their carriage, like a heavy beam of wood. 
Rude joy was on his broad honest face, yet he was 
a little doubtful and mystified. As they went down, 
the elder girl had just opportunity to whisper with 
delightful anticipation, "Weill all settled, I am 
sure." To whom John answered as secretly and as 
ecstatically, with a friendly look and crushing 
squeeze. And, while Hanbury was getting her 
cloak. Miss Manuel turned to her brother, and, in 
the same delightful whisper, told him, " All settled. 
Poor good John. How happy he is." 

Afterwards, there was a sort of hurried conclave 
sitting in the eldest Miss Manners room — a wild, 
flurried meeting. TVvft xao'Gcvftx^'^slix^.^^xieQ^^ 
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called in to listen. " I knew it," said the younger 
girl, rapturously. " I told you all so, in spite of 
all you said, and all you prophesied. Now has he 
not redeemed himself?" and she lool^d round on 
them all, from one to the other, very triumphantly. 
Her eyes were glistening, her cheeks glowing ; she 
was curiously excited, as, indeed, a very small oc- 
casion would excite her. She was the heroine of 
the moment. Her face seemed to play with re- 
peated flashes of light. Like a child in* her joy, 
she walked up and down before them, in little 
quick short marches. The others looked, on her 
with pride, and yet with sadness. 

" Y^, dear," said her sister, " you were right — 
and will be very happy — ^but the only thing is, I 
am thinking " 

The younger girl stopped her. " Now for the 
difficulties," she said, smiling, " you dear, wise, old- 
fashioned Pauline. You arQ going to give me 
advice. I know you are." 

" No, indeed," said the other ; " but I am think- 
ing — ^and I cannot help thinking — of poor, poor 
John. What is to be done wifti Aim?" 

Violet's eyes were suddenly cast upon the ground. 
For a few moments there was silence. 

"I have thought of him," she said/^ 2CsvftL,\xA^^^^ 
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I am very sorty. Ho is so good, so kind, so gene- 
rous. He is so strong. He may suffer a Kttle at 
first. But he will get over it. I could not hdp it, 
you know, dearest Pauline, I couM not. I did not 
know my own mind, and thought I liked hiin." 

Her brother, who had come in, was now standing 
in the doorway. 

" There is the misfortune," he said, gtavely. 
" How will that console him I Such a brave, honest, 
faithful man. Ah, Violet, you don't know what 
you are doing!" 

" He is, indeed," said the young girl, eagerly, 
and in some confusion ; *' and he has been so good 
to me ! And I have behaved very cruelly. tBut I 
did not mean it, and I am sure — ^I know — ^he has 
such a sensible, manly heart — ^that after a Ettle time 
he will " 

" Ah ! exactly," said her brother, excitedly; " it 
is these sensible manly hearts that feel these things. 
No, no ; I know him by this time. This will spoil 
his life — or many good years of his life. This is 
not a mere scrape or scratch. Poor Hanbury !" 

" I am very unfortunate ! I am very miserable !" 
she said, looking from one to the other in great dis- 
tress. " I never thought — ^I never meant it : indeed, 
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I did not f and Iter soft round eyes began to grow 
dim with coming tears. 

The elder girl, who, up to this moment^^had been 
supporting all that her brother had b^n sayings 
now suddenly deserted him, and running to her 
sister, put her arms about her. 

" No, no," she said; " things wiH turn out much 
better. Poor John is sensible, as you say, and will 
suffer a little at first, like all men. He is strong. 
Come, darling, don't think of him. We shall see 
him in the morning, and set it all right. After all, 
the point is that you are to be happy — and you are 
to be happy." 

The brother, still gloomy, sighed. " Ah ! that is 
the point," he said, dejectedly ; " we know so little 
of this man." 

The elder girl had made her protest, as a duty. 
She now cast away her grim grandmother^s cloak 
and hood and crooked stick. Shutting her eyes, she 
got rid of the gravities of judgment and sage 
counsel ; and the two talked the new engagement 
over when they were going to bed — ^rapturously, 
as sisters «do in coundl. Alone together, letting 
their hair fall, and undressing by slow lingering 
stages, everything became gold and colour: the 
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richest gold and the richest colour. The future 
was bathed in the glowing Turner tints — ^lakes and 
crimsons — ^but neither of them dreamed for a mo- 
ment of their being mere opera skies^ and ingenious 
effects of the electric light. The little scene at 
Major Oarter^s party was acted all over again, and 
over again after that, with pre-Eaphaelite detail. 

Violet had soon swept away any momentary 
clouds. She was walking up and down, fuU of 
enthusiasm, and telling all to her sister with 
charming confidence. "From the first day he 
spoke to us, you recollect, dear, out near the gate, 
I someway felt — I can't describe it — a sort of 
sensation that he was to be — ^something to me. It 
came on me like a flash. There was something in 
his eyes, and you recollect how he came to me 
straight — and I understood him — and he almost 
told me," she added, shyly, "he had much the 
same feeling about me." 

" And you never told me," said her sister, " to 
whom you tell everything, or say you tell every- 
thing, you quiet, sly child, whom I thought so 
innocent. I suppose you were afraid about poor 
John." 

"Ah, yes," said Violet, dropping her eyes, 
'^ you were all such, irieiiis oi\xv&r 
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" And I suppose," said her sister, " it was on the 
same day that poor John's fate was sealed." 

" Why, I am afraid so," said Violet, still looking 
down. "And O ! Pauline dear, it was the most 
curious thing in the world. For I did like him so, 
and admire him up to that day, I did, indeed. And 
he really seemed quite handsome until ^^ 

" Until the other came," said PauUne. " Well, 
you won't be angry, but, someway, if /were to 
compare the two, in point of looks ^" 

" No, no I " said Violet, with childlike eagerness, 
** indeed he's not. There's something so refined, 
and so calm and quiet about him, and so intel- 
lectual ^" 

" Say perfect at once, darling," said her sister, 
kissing her. 

" Ah, that is the thing," said the other, sighing* 
^^ What will he say when he finds out how much 
below him I am in knowledge? Indeed, I told 
him as much. But he has promised," she said, 
brightening, " to teach me everything himself, and 
to ' form my mind,' as he says." 

" Your poor little mind I " said her sister, with a 
sigh. And presently they were both asleep. 

Not until he got to his own room that night, 
when the footlights were out, aivA. \S[v^\\TkfcTv q«\^t^ 
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put round the boxes^ did Fermor awake. Day- 
light, grey and cold, mixing oddly with his lamp, 
was coming in at his window. He felt a sort of 
sensation that he had taken some fatal step, and 
could not turn back. 

He turned, almost shivering, from himself. "I 
have been too hasty," he said, and half groaned. 
After every step of any decided sort this inde- 
cision comes, which perhaps arises from the feeling 
that it is impossible to go back. This may act on 
the vanity, as being a curtailment of the will — 
an interference in one direction, at least, with the 
power of doing as one might please. Fermor sat 
long in that mixed light, gazing a little vacantly at 
his watch and guard-chain. " How could I have 
been so hasty?" he said. " I might have waited a 
Httle." 

Then he thought of his mother at Nice, Lady 
Laura Fermor, a cold woman of fadiion, of 
reduced means. Perhaps this was the spectre 
that was threatening him. And he had to re- 
assure himself with his Spanish Castle, setting 
that Miss Manuel walking liiirougli the grounds in 
shadow and in rich light ; but somehow his build- 
ing now seemed formed of lath and canvas. 
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However, self-confidence came to help him. 
^^A good sensible letter," he said ("one of my 
good sensible letters," was the special shape of the 
thought), "will set the thing in its proper light 
before her. After all, a man can't go on in this 
unprofitable way, neither good nor useful to him- 
self, nor to others. 1 should be ashamed 'to de- 
scend into the grave after such a selfish career. 
No, she is ^charming ! such devotion, such pretty- 
devotion, I have never seen."' And the recollec- 
tion of it, with his own excellent playing all 
through it, came back on him more acceptably. 
With ail eagerness not unnatural (just as though 
he would have the satisfaction of setthng the whole 
affair before he weat to bed, and get it off his 
mind), he got out his ink and crested and initialed 
paper, and actually wrote the " good sensible 
tetter" to his mother. It could go by the moming^s 
mail, and he would have an answer signifying its 
effect within a week. 
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CHAPTEE THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

febmor's new oharaoteb. 

The sensation produced in the little colony when 
the news got abroad, which it did very soon, was 
something astonishing. It was passed from hand 
to hand like a fire-bucket at a conflagration. 
There were those who had never thought it, and 
those who had always thought it; those who be- 
lieved it from the beginning, and those who now 
could not believe it — ^with a smaller and more select 
class whom it affected in rather an overwhelming 
way, falling on them "like a thunderbolt." It 
was taken with buns and ices at noonday at the 
little pastrycook's of the colony ; it was served 
after the fish and soup at the festivals of the 
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colony. Finally, it became as steel and bark, and 
invigorated the jaded systems of the social gossips. 

Fermor detested undue publicity of this sort, 
and to have any plans of his special life made free 
with in the common speech, was a gross liberty. 
He froze over all congratulations, and congealed 
them before they had time to flow from the 
speaker^s mouth. It was wonderful when he looked 
back on the singular and sudden step he had taken 
— ^how one of his character could have carried him- 
self steadily through. But, as he said to himself 
pretty of ten, the " truly balanced mind" is never 
surprised, suffering no starts or shocks. Everything 
is foreseen, and everything falls into the tranquil 
daily current. Besides, he had within him an ex- 
traordinary amoimt of what he took for resolution, 
but which, when the tests and acids came to be 
applied by a moral chemist, sank to the bottom, 
resolved into a powder composed of vanity and a 
little obstinacy. The vanity could not allow him 
to think he could have made a mistake. 

He had now, too, his melodramatic dress on, and 
for a few days the whole sensation of the situation 
became a sort of stimulating food for him. He 
felt that he could enjoy the luxury of being 
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" generous," and thought with quite a suffusion of 
noble feelings ol the caoe of John Hmbmy. His 
worsting of &at gentlemaa^ and orrertibirow of 
other enemies, were indeed cempboent thoughts 
he was never weoiy of pertaining. One of the 
fosrt things he did was to call on J^m Hanbmy^ 
and, as he walked to the hcmse^ he had hss haai 
out, morally, all the way. 

Hanbury was at his desk, and had been writk^ 
but his face was oorered up by his hands, and 
when he looked up, FerEnor was almost stsurtled by 
the plain marks of snffieriBg and anxiety. In all 
projecting places it had been sharpened, and ail 
colour had passed away. 

Hanbury received him with a violent flush, and a 

paleness as violent. " To what am I indebted '• 

he was beginning, with a clumsy attempt at oeld 
dignity, which amused Femtor. 

^' Come, come I" said the latter, putting out his 
physical hand this time, just as he hadrefabeaarsedil^ 
^' let us be plain axtd aboveboard with one anoither. 
I am sorry aboixt the wiKkle business, for your sake, 
indeed I am. But yon must otmsider what I am — 
merely a passive instrumenit."^ 

The other took has hand doubtfully. " I did not 
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expect it — Lscaredy expected it of you, Fermor," 
lie said, mournfully. " I would not have behaved 
so to an(Mther man." 

" Poor dbildbh boy," thought Fennor, pityingly, 
yet singularly gratified with himself, "how ab- 
surdly he feels it, or shows that he feels it." 
Fermor himself, in a sinular case, would have let 
the fox under his uniform eat his heart out; at 
least so he thought. "' Gome, come ! you will be 
reasonable, I know. You will bear it in a manly 
way, I am sure^ when you think of it coolly." 

" Ah 1" said the other, bitterly, " with some that 
comes very natural. There are people who think 
of everything coolly ; / can't ; I wish to God I 
could; I would not be as — as miserable as I am." 
He sat down again at his desk, and put up his 
hands. " It was a new life to me," he went on, in 
a sort of dismal monotone. '' It was like a ciange 
to heaven — I mean, all these last few months. I 
never, never was so happy ! And I firmly believe 
she was as happy, and liked me — for a time, at 
least — -until — ^until ^Ah!" he contimied, ap- 
pealing piteously to Fermor, " why did you do it? 
How could you amuse yourself with such heartless 
sport ? You will have had things of this sort over 
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and over again; with me it happens only once. 
It is a whole life, and now that you have taken 
away life from me, what is left to me I I tell you, 

Fermor ^' he was growing vehement, but he 

stopped himself. " Though, after all, I suppose, 
you are not so much to blame." 

^'Now," said Fermor, laying his hand on his 
arm, " if you would listen to me for a moment, I 
think I could put the matter in such a reasonable 
light, that '' 

" I know, I know," said Hanbury, dismally. " I 
don't want reason, it is a poor comfort to me. I 
suppose it is all right — ^it was to be, and so it came 
to be. Of course she has her free will, and could 
change her mind if she pleased. It would be very 
hard if she couldn't." 

"Now, that is a rational way to take it," said 
Fermor, " and if I could speak of myself as a third 
person — only it is a little delicate, you will admit 
— ^you see, as I said before, I was really passive in 
the business. And you will pardon me, I think, if 
I remind you that at our last meeting you really 
almost threw down the glove. You recollect ? 
Now, when a man's pride is appealed to, and he is 
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put upon his mettle — ^you see ? I really don't know 
but that if you had appealed to me as you did now 
— ^that is, put the thing in the present forcible 

light '' 

" O, I know," groaned Hanbury. " I am sure 
of it. But I am so awkward, and clumsy, and 
stupid, I always do something heavy and foolish. 
And now," hq continued, with a doleful smile, " the 
only thing left for me is to bear it as best I can, 
and go away to the sheep-walks again. I am sure 
to make no blunders there. Good-by." 

Fermor went away full of real pity and com- 
passion for this "honest poor soul," who in so 
confiding a way exhibited his foolish heart to all 
comers. " He will hawk his sorrows all over the 
place," thought Fermor. "Perhaps it would be 
the best thing that could happen to him, if he only 
knew how to get profit out of his misfortune. But 
he does not. If I were in his place, it would be 
a whole fortune to me." Even as it turned out, 
it was a whole fortune to him, for Hanbur/s 
acute sufferings seemed to make his victory more 
precious. 

" It is curious," he thought, as he came away, 
TOL. I. s 
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" how everything falls into the groove I lay out 
for it,** Then he began to think how, by practice 
and skill, this mysterious faculty of his would 
grow to a wonderful perfection, and lead him into 
the foremost ranks — ^parliamentary and ministerial, 
perhaps — ^with very different elements to deal with 
than Hanbury. 

But it was not until he first saw Thersites 
Showers in full mess council, when the chiefs met 
at dinner, that he reaped all the profit of the step 
he had taken. When Fermor came in among them 
they now looked at each other shyly, and at him 
with reverence. They were boys after all, and 
they felt their boyhood. Here was their master. 
The horse-race had estabUshed him : so, too, had 
this other race. He who had indifferently tolerated 
all their childish splashing in the water, their 
making of mud -pies, was all the time calmly 
plotting this brilliant coup de th^tre. They all 
seemed to feel their littleness in his presence. He 
walked in like a hero, and was very gracious to 
them. But his real superiority Imt in the defeat 
of Showers. Just as the -regiment had its adjutant 
and messman, and even a brains-carrier or two, so 
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Showers was kept in pay as their sarcastic sharp- 
shooter, in a lull, or in a critical moment, he was 
ordered to the front, like the comic-song singer 
among the privates on a march. Now he seemed 
to be cashiered. He had broken down, and was 
held in contempt. 

" Somehow," saidFermor, after the mess dinner, 
in the great arm-chair, and with his hands in his 
pockets, looking down the length of his legs, as it 
were along an engineer's level, " you see I know 
myself thoroughly, and what I can do. Anything 
I lay myself out for seriously I can bring about in 
the long run. I don't," continued Fermor, mo- 
destly looking round on them all, " set up to do 
more than other men, but, you see, I make more 
of my materials. Another thing," he continued, 
" when I make up my mind to a business, I always 
have it done at once. Every second of dawdling 
over a serious step is diminishing its value. It is 
like," continued he, smiling at some pleasant little 
fancies that were coming into his mind, ^* like, say, 
so much out of |)|e proceeds of a bill — commission, 
brokerage, and that sort of thing." And in thisv 
fashion Captain Fermor lectured away for a long 
s2 
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time to a very serions and attentive congregation. 
He came home very well satisfied with himself, in 
a cloud of will-o'-the-wisp conviction that he had 
really carried off a prize, defeated innumerable 
competitors, and was on a sort of envied table- 
land looking down on all, and regarded by all with 
a wistful admiration. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

THE FERMOB FAMILY. 

Lady Laura Fermor, fourth daughter of a 
late Earl of Hungerford, was well recollected, by 
many gentlemen with grey whiskers, as Lady Laura 
Stonehewer. Tall, almost plain, with a gauntness 
about her shoulders, kept in confinement by secret 
power below, from which they seemed struggling 
to escape by sudden contortions, she had perfect 
"style" and "tone;" and as she performed her scenes 
in the circle with daring, and went roimd and round 
in the social circus with rapidity, she came to be 
admired. Like the ugly Mr. Wilkes, she was but 
a few seconds behind the loveliest ; and some extra 
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exertion and hard riding always brought her to 
the front. 

She had been long in the service. For years 
she had been in the drawing-rooms, and met only 
indifferent sport. At last, a mild country gentle- 
man — Thornton Fermor, Esq., of the Holyoakes — 
looking down one evening, saw her in her gauze 
and spangles dashing by, almost covering him in a 
cloud of the sawdust. He was delighted with her 
" dash" and action. The shoulders were, luckily, 
not insubordinate. There was another gentlepian 
" after" Lady Laura, Mr. Westende, later Sir John, 
whose prospects were not so good, and who was 
said to have been badly treated ; but his sufferings 
were of small moment. Lady Laura Stonehewer 
became Lady Laura Fermor, and retired down to 
the Holyoakes, where the surrounding gentry de- 
lighted in sending notes, requesting the pleasure of 
" Mr. Fermor's and Lady Laura Fermor's com- 
pany at dinner," and positively rang them joyfully 
together in concert, as though they had been a 
peal of church bells. 

In due time they began to contribute to the 
Heraldic Koran ; and the mild Thornton " by her 
had issue :" 
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1. Charles Hungerford ; 

2. Alicia Mary ; 

3. Blanche; and 

4. Laura. 

Charles Hungerf ord grew up, became a fashion- 
able child and boy, never showed the least taste 
for ostler or kitchen society, took no interest in 
stable, ostler, or kitchen topics, and, in the lower 
ranks, was considered a cold, " stuck up" lad, with 
" no manners." To him his mother was an inde- 
fatigable missionary, preaching the gospel of good 
society, and the companionship of genteel con- 
fessors. " However high you are," she was always 
saying to him, '' look a little higher, and you will 
be sure, if you do not advance, at least to keep 
your place. Everything has a tendency to slide 
down." So with dress and appearance. The best 
clothes, the dearest and best tailor, these were 
cheaper in the end than the cheapest and meanest, 
as they returned all outlay in the respect and con- 
sideration they brought with them — obtaining, as 
it were, free tickets to all social exhibitions. So it 
was with select companions and selecter tastes ; 
and Charles Himgerford became an eager cate- 
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chumen in this faith, and almost a raging little 
fanatic. 

Thornton Fermor, Esq., had only a genteel pa- 
trimony, and as Alicia Mary, Blanche, and Laura 
junior, as well as Charles Hungerford, were en- 
couraged in the same virtues, their combined outlay 
became a serious total. Charles Hungerford was 
sent, not so much to a fashionable school, as to a 
fashionable set aJt the fashionable school. Till he 
was twenty he sat in a private box everywhere. So 
with Alicia Mary, and Blanche, and Laura junior, 
who, before they had passed through a beginning, 
or even a middle stage, were put to a " finishing 
school," where they were drilled and smoothed and 
burnished up to an exquisite smoothness. Lady 
Laura, taking stock of her labours and good deeds, 
often said that she had at least given them the 
best education " that money could procure," which 
really meant no more than that they had been 
well grounded in the best juvenile society that 
could be found. She herself was a wonderful 
captain and she-lanzknecht, a drawing-room Frei 
Ritter, and with her curious gauntness and pale 
complexion, seemed not to care either for eating or 
- drinking, or, above all, for sleep. What she found 
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in the hard, hopeless sort of life she lived, and 
which she called "gaiety," would be difficult to 
discover. 

Thornton Fermor was a sort of quiet woman in 
a man's dress, and received orders from her. She 
felt a little twinge when Mr. Westende became Sir 
John: but she did not vent this wrong on Mr. 
Fermor. And it was just as well. She had settled 
that Charles Hungerf ord, who had been at Oxford 
studying young Lord Chester and Sir Victor Ban- 
bury, and other young gentlemen of quality, should 
be " put" into a Guards' regiment, when Thornton 
Fermor glided away out of the world — ^just as he 
used to glide away of an evening out of his home 
racket to a tranquil club — ^but leaving his affairs, 
as friends told each other, "in sad confusion." 
This brought about a luU. A huddled hasty set- 
tlement of things .was effected. Charley Fermor 
had to "go" into a corps where there were no 
youths of quality, but only the sons of thriving 
merchants ; where the senior captain was the 
second child of the well-known Manchester horse 
repository ; where the adjutant was understood to 
take largely under the will of an eminent wedding 
pastrycook ; and where some of the junior ensigns 
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bore names that awkwardly and pointedly suggested 
brewing, cotton-spinnings and colonial produce. 
Finaljy, Alicia, showing symptoms of " weakness 
of the chest," Lady Laura Fermor broke up her 
camp, loaded her baggage-carts, and marched for 
Nice; whence very soon was written home news 
of " Alicia's chest being restored." 

It was hard not to admire the boldness, the 
energy, the unflagging spirit of this untiring wo- 
man. K she had ever thought of the unimportant 
little matter of making a soul, or could have spared 
any time for that kind of d^lassement, she would 
have held a high spiritual place. She worked out 
a fashionable salvation with infinite mortification 
of the flesh, and all manner of painful austerities in 
the narrow and thorny paths of social pleasures. , 
Poor soul ! Did she ever smile when she heard the 
select preacher at the select church she attended, 
declaiming against what he called the " alluring 
seductions" of the world ! 

At her time of life, a lawyer, a merchant, a 
soldier, who had seen such service as she had seen, 
would think of honourable retirement. The soldier, 
spent and battered, might hoBourably retire to his 
Chelsea or his Invalides; she was entitled to her 
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pension^ her seai in the sun, and, figuratively, her 
tranquil pipe. She might gossip with other veteran 
dowagers, also in honourable "retreat." But this 
undaunted woman was only thinking of new fields 
and new campaigns. She found strength, and 
spirit, and courage, and endurance, for the new 
venture : but where she got them it would be hard 
to say. 

Yet she worked under grave discouragement. 
Alicia Mary, Blanche, and Laura, with remark- 
able promise a^ children, did not answer early ex- 
pectation. In all of them there was a tendency to 
inherited gauntness. In all of them there was a 
tendency to a plebeian broadness of features, often 
associated with scrubbing of door-steps, and at- 
tendance on many lodgers. Late bivouacking and 
exposure had told roughly on Alicia Mary and her 
sisters. Their mother did what she could with 
them — almost tried to reconstruct them altogether. 
She might dress them with costhness and the best 
taste, of which she had abundance, and she might 
turn on perfect conduits of porter and port and 
" nourishing" stimulants ; she might push and twist 
them untiringly, wearily drilling them : it would 
not do, and could not be done. Could she fill in the 
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hollow gaps in their necks and shoulders, and pare 
off those sharpnesses which projected like chimney- 
piece comers, she would have had more than mortal 
skill. No wonder that Captain Singleman, in his 
coarse way, said of the young ladies they were a 
" hopeless lot." 

Still she persevered, and by never relaxing her 
efforts, by ceaseless training, by dressing them well, 
by talking of them as superiors, and filling the air 
round them as they marched with the sound of the 
Stonehewers and other family titles, like Turkish 
music, and, above all, by hurrying up when she saw 
them broken, and making them form square, she 
managed to secure for them a place and a sort of 
false prestige. Thus they were always led out to 
the dance, and never looked on sadly at the 
whirling measure while others danced, like de- 
serted drawing-room Calypsos. 

At Nice, things seemed brighter. In that quarter 
there was what her ladyship called an opening — ^ 
destitution in the matter of good serviceable girls. 
There unsound chests, " affected" lungs, and con- 
sumption, went out to parties, and, with flushed 
cheeks, were ready to stand up and go through the 
dance with all comers. The delicacy of Alicia 
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Mary's chest was quite a different sort of thing. In 
this narrow little paddock " Lady Laura Fermor^' 
was said to be quite an addition. She had the 
freedom of every drawing-room at once presented 
to her. She took, almost as a matter of right, the 
fowling over those moors. 

Afar off her wary eyes had already marked down 
something stirring in the underwood. She came, 
not unprovided with reliable information. She 
knew of some young and noble chests that were 
^Hhreatened," and, as she had anticipated, foimd 
yoimg Gulliver and Lord Woodleigh, yet younger 
and more tender in years, already in this happy 
sanatorium. Those youths idolised the valse and 
the wilder galop, and Alicia Mary and Blanche 
ambled round in those measures with singular 
grace and agility. 

It was a surprise to meet these young men so 
far away, in one of the little narrow chambers 
where the Nice festivals were given. A few of 
the colony — the Welbore Cravens, the Browns, 
the Selwyns, and a delightful French family, the 
" La Motte-Terrays,'' whom all the select English 
knew — "saw each other^' a good deal, and gave 
each other reciprocal dances. 
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"Ah I that winter we spent at Nice!" said 
Major Brown, a couple of years later. ^^Yon 
remember, Fanny t The nice Mttle parties we 
gave to each other. No scandalous waste in 
suppers, and music, and tumbling the house out 
of windows, as we do in this absurd country. You 
stuck a few wax-candles about, and squeezed a 
dozen of lemons, and the thing was done. We went 
from one house to another. ^ Sir, you have me to- 
night, and I have you to-morrow night.* The 
prettiest girls came to us, and how they enjoyed 
themselves. You recollect that young La Motte- 
What's-his-name, when he got up the cotillon at 
our house?" 

This style of entertainment suited Lady Laura 
Fermor^s taste exactly. She called it "rational 
enjoyment," and she carried out the total absti- 
nence principle even further than her neighbours. 
As conquerors make war support war, so she made 
dances support dances, and guests support guests. 
She artfully went round " drawing the line," ex- 
posing plaintively unworthy intrigues thait had 
been set on foot to break into her select pleasure- 
grounds, and actually succeeded in setting an arti- 
ficial value on her little cheap " drums." People 
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struggled to get admission to those Kttle hot rooms, 
and Ahcia Mary, Blanche, and Laura junior, were 
contended for with animation. As they drifted 
of a night into one of these festive cabins, with 
their indomitable parent in the front of the little 
procession, young Gulliver and the younger Wood- 
leigh came swooping down on them, eager to 
secure them — ^both showing signs of excessive heat. 
In those youths, indeed, they exercised a sort of 
proprietorship : with them they exchanged glances 
of intelligence and significant words. At their 
humorous sallies — and sometimes they gambolled 
before them in the Ethiopian manner — ^the sisters 
Fermor were convulsed ; their sense of the humour 
of the exhibition contending with an attempt at 
grave reproof. Lady Laura, true and faithful 
night after night, got into her uniform and went 
on duty in the trenches ; and, all through wet and 
exposure, exhaustion and fatigue, never once failed; 
never would fail unto the end ; and when her hour 
came, would surely be found at her post, appa- 
rently sleeping, having at last found rest, and 
grasping her fan as it might be her firelock. 

Later on she was telling friends how she was 
expecting her relative. Sir Hopkins Pocock, C.B., 
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late governor of certain colonies — ^Prince Rupert's 
Island it might have been — a gentleman whose 
profession was Governing, and who was now 
moving round pleasantly from one Governing 
station to the other. He was not unknown, for it 
was he who, after long and harassing boundary 
wars, had concluded the famous treaty with the 
Waipiti tribe. Before this diplomatic triumph he 
had been in the Indies, and was said to have col- 
lected wealth. Waiting now till he should begin 
Governing again — and there was to be a vacancy 
in a few months — ^he was coming to Nice for some 
trifling repairs. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

A DIPLOMATIST. 

Lady Laura had discounted him in advance. 
At languid little teas, at the furious Dervish dances 
of Major Brown, she menaced them with her rela- 
tive, flourished him in the air, brought him down 
on them at intervals like the lash of a whip. 
Finally, at one of the little parties specially or- 
ganised for the purpose, she discharged him among 
them as if he were a cartridge. As may be con- 
ceived, the imion of two such first-class powers was 
irresistible, and seriously disturbed the balance of 
power in the colony. 

At her house select persons were taken into 
custody, as it were, led off to be introduced to 
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^^mj relative," Sir Hopkins Pocock, and found 
themselves bowing before an exceedingly tight and 
clean-made little man, whose clothes were dapper 
and clean-made too, and rather spare as to their 
material, so as to give no undue advantage to diplo- 
matists on the other side. He had a round pink 
head, pierced for two small twinkling eyes ; cheeks, 
lips, chin, and throat, shaven away right and left, 
as if, again, to^ leave nothing that could afford a 
ready purchase to the opposing diplomatist. He 
had a thin layer of iron-grey hair on his head ; but 
if tonsures were at all in fashion, he would have 
seized on the least pretext to have laid out his 
head in a sort of pond or ornamental water of bald- 
ness. Failing this, he was obliged to content him- 
self with a general air of perkiness, and succeeded 
in easily throwing an air of perk into his nose, into 
his chin, and with more diificulty into the front 
portion of his lips, which he brought to regular 
points. 

He had a marvellous fluency, and five minutes 
after the company had assembled, his talking was 
trickling smoothly over two or three gentlemen on 
the rug, like oil from the thin spout of an engine- 
driver's can. There was no interruption in the 
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rich stream; and, with strictest impartiality, he 
turned the mouth of his conversational can from 
one to the other, so that all might have their share. 
He illustrated his stream with perks, and suc- 
ceeded in producing a general perk in his chest 
and body, and put himself through all the gentle 
spasms of a Eobin. Such an opportunity being 
not likely to recur, they had got him on the state 
of Europe, and on the schemes of designing 
powers, and the conversational oil was flowing very 
freely indeed. 

He would illustrate it, he said, by a matter that 
came within his own experience [(oil-can to Major 
Brown) when he was busy concluding that treaty, 
which they might have heard of, with the Waipiti 
tribe. He had had the honour of finally deter- 
mining the great boundary question (oil suddenly 
directed on Mr. Welbore Craven). Mind, he did 
not accept the foolish stories then current about 
the Waipiti being worked by other parties who 
were pulling the wires. Some pointed to the Omai 
country ; some, to beyond the hills. It would not 
be betraying a state secret to say, now that the 
thing is past and gone, that Harboard, Minister fw 
Waste Lands and Marshes, hdd this strongly in 
t2 
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council; so did Bond, afterwards Premier (who 
went out on the squatter question. But he (turn- 
ing the oil with a jerk on to Brown) simply said, 
Wait — simply wait. No groping in the dark. And 
what was his principle? People at home, and 
people abroad, and people generally, still wondered 
what was the secret instrument he had used in com- 
posing these Waipiti troubles. Other governments 
and other governors had tried before him, and — 
no discredit to them — ^had failed. And why? 
Simply because they ignored this obvious prin- 
ciple: "Never seem to want what you want" 
There was the whole of it. The world was wel- 
come to know it. (This was spoken with a look as 
if he were distributing five-pound notes all round.) 
The result was, he believed, pretty well known at 
home and abroad. Upon his word, that was the 
whole secret history of the transaction. He was 
glad it should be known. And the whole con- 
cluded with a general sprinkle of oil over all, as 
from the rose of a watering-pot. 
• The constituents of the group might be changed 
one by one, as a factory-girl changes her spindles, 
but the conversation trickled on. Sir Hopkins 
marked its time with jerks and little spasms, gesti- 
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dilating with those useful points of his nose, his 
lips, and his chin. Lady Laura looked on with 
pride, brought up young Gulliver and younger 
Lord Woodleigh, most unsuitable objects, but who 
were at once oiled abundantly. 

In this retirement, and waiting a promised va- 
cancy in one of the Indian provinces, Sir Hopkins 
Pocock received unusual local honours. The maire 
and syndics called on him : he walked in a diplo- 
matic cloud, and aired the Waipiti question innu- 
merable times. He kept his little diplomatic tools 
from rusting by practice in drawing-rooms and 
other places, putting on his Government House 
manner as if it were his uniform, and laying his 
head on one side in the Kobin attitude, when any 
one was bold enough to utter a long sentence — as 
who should say, " Fm looking over the wall at you. 
I can see you." 

He often talked with Lady Laura over her son 
Charles. He had had a sort of liking for Charles 
when a boy, really surprising in one into whose 
system a bundle of despatches had got introduced 
instead of a heart. He had wished that he should 
be put to diplomacy, but at that time he had not 
made his Indian money, and his wishes naturally 
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did not cany the weight with l^em they now did. 
Lady Laura often bitterly bewailed it to him. 
^' We should have made an attach^ of him, indeed 
we should," she said, penitently. ^^But I must 
say we never knew — poor Thornton and I — ^that 
you so wished it." 

The diplomatist rubbed his fingers gleefully, 
perked his head on one side as if he were going to 
pick up caraway-seeds, and said : 

" You were not wanted to know, my dear Laura ; 
there was my policy, you see. One of my little 
secrets has been never seem to want what you do 
want. Do you understand ? " 

Lady Laura was confounded at the discovery 
of this powerful engine ; but she . did not remark 
to him that it had broken down in that particular 
instance. 

" However," continued he, " we shall get him a 
better profession — marry him off, when I am at Go- 
vernment House, in my Indian district. He shall 
come with me as secretary, aide-de-camp, or some- 
thing of that sort. We shall get him a Kajah's 
daughter — a Nabob's child — with half a million of 
rupees. Leave it all to me." 

Sir Hopkins came back to that subject often. 
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and planned it minutely. Lady Laura welcomed 
it mth delight, for Sir Hopkins had been too hope- 
lessly abandoned to diplomacy to marry, and this 
really looked like adoption. She had often thou^bt 
of her son's offering himself for marriage in the 
City, only that such a scheme, coming from her 
to him, would be hopeless. In the hands of a 
trained diplomatist it was likely to have different 
results. 

Meanwhile, the refitting was going forw^ard, and 
the diplomatist was getting on new sheathing 
and copper fastening, and being fresh riveted all 
through. Every day he sent away many letters, 
which he found a pleasure in ipgeniously shaping 
m much like despatches as possible. He said he 
was ^^feelifig his way," and, judging from the 
many times he wrote, the feeling must have been 
on a veiy extensive scale, and the way of enor- 
jjaous length. 

It was near the end of the season. The brave 
enduring mother had led her fair squadron, again 
and again, to the front, and, tho^h unable to 
break the enemy's line, had never 1/ost courage. 
Soon the daylight would be gone, and there would 
be no light left to fight by. To do them justice^ 
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they, too, did not falter, but came on again and 
again, being so well led. Yet it seemed idle. The 
two youths had all the training of old Machiayel- 
lians. They were almost affectionate in their 
bearing — ^these young traitors. They gambolled 
about the premises like young dogs — ^ate in a 
friendly way off the family board at dinner and 
supper-time. They suffered themselves to be led 
about on brotherly terms. And yet one day young 
Gulliver, helping himself as he spoke to the family 
sherry, announced gaily to the girls a pleasant bit 
of news, at which they should all rejoice. 

" Do you know," he said, " we're to be off in a 
few days. The govemoi^s relented at last, and I 
am so glad. Woodleigh's been dying to go this 
age, and so have I. I can tell you, we're going to 
have a jolly time of it now. Do you know, we 
have been getting greatly bored here." 

A ghastly smile showed the two girls' apprecia- 
tion of the news. But Lady Laura had not for- 
gotten to train their muscles, as she had all other 
points about them. 

" How pleasant I" they said. 

" Ain't it jolly 1" said the youth. " I am count- 
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ing the hours till we get oflf. Woodleigh's got an 
invitation to a house in Ireland filled with pretty 
girls — on draught — ^ha ! ha ! — and he's to take me ! 
Jolly I" ' 

The mother received the news of how the labour 
of months had been swept away — like an embank- 
ment by a violent storm — without even a twitch in 
her face. 

" It is pleasant," she said, " getting away at 
this time. And when did they go ? They would 
all miss them so." No one could have guessed the 
stab which this true Spartan felt at her heart. 

For the first time. Lady Laura had begun to 
feel a sense of hopelessness, coupled with the idea 
that she was only rolling rocks up hills like a 
fashionable Sisyphus. Latterly, her mind had 
begun to travel over in the direction of her son 
Charles. She talked a good deal with the diplo- 
matist on his schemes., " Leave it to me," said 
that wily negotiator. " I should like nothing 
better. I shall manage. But we must have no 
forcing it on, no eagerness. Old Governor Baines 
tried that with the Waipiti tribe, and we all know 
how it ended. He put on his blue and gold, and 
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went down to them with a flourish. I said how it 
would be when I heard it. No, no, my good Laura, 
leave it to me." 

"But couldn't we get him over here?'* said 
Laura, anxiously. " At such a distance ^*' 

" Now, do leave it to me," said Sir Hopkins ; 
and for the present it was left to him. 

The idea, however, took violent hold of Lady 
Laura Fermor. She began to turn from the three 
" hopeless and helpless" daughters, whom no 
labour, or pains, or propping, or "dioring up," 
could do anything for. She often thought, that 
if she herself had had but a quarter of such ad- 
vantages, what splendid results would have been 
achieved. As it was, she had had to work for 
herself. 

Yet they went throiagh the old routine. They 
dressed and decorated themselves, and set out for 
the shows, and their faithful officer, with her old 
" hault courage," went with them. 

On one of these occasions, the Prefet or the 
Hotel de Ville was giving an entertainment — a 
high festival that had been talked of ior some 
weeks in advance. New ladies' uniforms had been 
ordered, and new flowers, and even new ladies' 
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faces. The busy clink of armourers was heard on 
all sides. The girls, rallying a little, took on many 
hands, and laboured earnestly. Hope was the last 
of the virtues that was to flutter away from the 
little chambers in the Ponchettes, and there was 
an invalid baronet, and an honourable planet or 
two, whose place in the social firmament had been 
ascertained with all but certainty, whose right 
ascension had been calculated, and who might be 
looked for on the horizon at any moment. Majors, 
too, were made out in the welkin. . These scraps 
of astronomical science inspirited their fainting 
hearts. The darkest hour is that before the day. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

NEWS FROM HOME. 

On the night of the festival, the young ladies 
Fermor took a long while to dress. Lady Laura 
had finished her dressing early, as she always did, 
and her gaunt worn figure was hung with rich 
stuffs, just as they hang the aged stones of Temple- 
bar on a royal visit to the City. She was sitting 
waiting with her relation, dressed also, and they 
were both discussing Charles. 

The English mail had been late, and was just 
brought in. A small despatch for the diplomatist, 
which he flung himself upon and tore with his 
talons ; two or three ladylike letters for the family, 
in shape like enlarged visiting-cards. One was in 
Fermor^s writing. 
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" A letter from Charles," said Lady Laura, with 
something like enthusiasm; "now we shall see 
what he is to do." 

"Well," said Sir Hopkins, glancing over the 
letter he also had received, " that is so far satis- 
factory. Old Seymour is likely to go — ^to move 
on, as he should have done long ago. What did I 
tell you? I know how to deal with these sort of 
people. WeU, what does Mr. Charles say ? " ^ 

The answer was something like a scream. The 
tail gaunt woman, in all her finery, had fallen 
back on the sofa. For a moment he thought she 
was in a fit, but he was well accustomed to the 
Waipiti cries and war-dances. With true diplo- 
matic instinct, he went over on tiptoe — ^for which 
there was no need — and closed the door softly. 
He was more alarmed about the letter, for he was 
sure that Charles was dying or dead. 

The next moment she had started into a sort of 
galvanic life. "Think of it!" she said, "only 
think of him ; it is dreadful, isn't it ? O, that such 
a blow should come upon me ! " 

Sir Hopkins made attempts to secure the letter 
for his own reading, but she was brandishing it 
hysterically. " Gambled," thought the diplomatist. 
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" The fellow has gambled^ and lost every aaxpence. 
Shan't pay a florin for him, though." 

" Such a disgrace to bring on na all ! He must 
be mad* Does he want to ruin uaf What have 
we done to him that he should degrade us in this 
way ? One blow after another I I am sure we had 
troubles enough of our own without that! " 

Again the diplomatist tried ineffectually for the 
letter. "Married an innkeeper^s daughter," he 
thought, bitterly. " A fool 1 I have done witk him. 
Let me see what he writes, Laura." 

" You know," she said^ swaying herself back 
and forward, "what we reckoned on from himl 
You know how we talked, and what we were to 
make of him. Now that these girls have failed so 
wretchedly, he was the only Idling we had to lixdc 
to. And the sur with which he writes it to me, as 
if he were getting a princess ! " 

" It 18 the innkeeper's daughter," thought the 
diplomatist; and she now let him take the letter. 
He got out his silver double gliass, which hung 
about his neck like an amulet, and read it care* 
fully. 

It was our friend's ddlf ul composition, breaking 
the news of his proceedings. It is plain that he 
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had sadly miscalculated its effect. Carefully 
worded as it was^ it had not made this raging 
mother and cold diplomatist see the thing in the 
light he fancied it would* He thought his words 
were sure to be as soothing as drops of camphor^ 
julep. Poor Fermor ! so much rhetoric expended 
like blank cartridges. 

Lady Laura waited while the diplomatist read, 
her sunk flattened chest heaving outwards like a 
decayed wall about to fall in. Into her worn and 
faded cheek colour had actually forced its way, a 
visitor long estranged. Sir Hopkins read through 
Fermor^s philosophical composition. The embossed 
and initialed document began : 



© 



' ** Mt deab Mother, — I wish to communicate 
a little matter, which I dare say may surprise you. 
Not that there is anything astonishing in what I 
am about to do, for it is a step which I and evray 
man, who proposes seriously to take his proper 
station in the commonwealth^ must eventually 
take. The idea, my dear mother, of a long life 
spent selfishly in administering to oneself, in doing 
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nothing for others, and, above all, the notion of 
leaving no more mark of one's path behind than if 
it were made on the sea, this is what I never could 
bear to look forward to. I shrink from it, and 
always have shrunk from it. Your true gentle- 
man will live for others as well as for himself, and 
will bequeath his name in trust to those who have 
a legitimate interest in guarding it free from speck 
or stain. 

" In these views, I now merely write to say I am 
about to marry. Ordinary boys would, of course, 
dilate on the charms of the person I have chosen. 
I know you too well to indulge in rhapsodies of 
that kind. But this much I may say : she will be 
no discredit to our family. She is a Miss Manuel, 
of a half Spanish family. I think her charming; 
but she will make an excellent wife, which is the 
point to look at. I do not enter into details now, 
as it is so late (or early, perhaps), but I lose no 
time in communicating to you news of this im- 
portant step, which I almost assume you will ap- 
prove of. You shall hear again to-morrow. 
"Your affectionate Son, 

" Charles Febmob." 
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" Well f " said Lady Laura, eagerly, when he 
had done. "Is not this charming news I It is 
deplorable I But I give up. I can't go on any 
more. I am sick and weary of the whole business. 
Let them all do as they please — ^marry out of the 
street, if they will." And the veteran lady, utterly 
beaten and baffled, seemed to bend up and col- 
lapse physically, just as all her hopes had done 
already. 

The diplomatist got to the end of the letter much 
relieved, yet there was a shade of disappointment 
on his face at his divination having broken down. 
The penetration that had pierced to the bottom of 
the savage nature of the Waipitis, was inf alUbly 
certain as to the innkeeper^s daughter. He shook 
his head slowly at it, as if it were the water- 
trough of his cage, then laid his head on one side, 
then on the other. 

"Stupid fellow!" he said at last, tranquilly; 
" I thought he had more sense." 

" And what shall we say to him ? " said Lady 
Laura, suddenly standing up, very fiercely. 
"Write to him and tell him never to come into 
my presence again! Tramp round, he and his 
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low wife, from barrack to baziack untU thej 
starve ! Not one farthing shall he erer have from 
me again ! And I con jme yoMy Cousin Pooock, 
promise me that jou will never let him haye a 
sixpence of yours." For certainty a dozen years 
back Lady Laura Fermor had nefyer .been so 
excited. 

Sir Hopkins was smiling to himself all this 
while. An idea had struck him. He seemed to 
have on his diplomatic uniform, its collar of deal 
board and all. His eyes twinkled as he thought 
of this prospect. 

^ Never see him again," hfi said. "We shall 
see him very often, I hope. No, no, things are 
not so bad. I don't take this gloomy view at all. 
A skilful negotiator would very soon restore the 
status quo ante." 

" I don't want to restore anything," said Lady 
Laura. " You don't know him. He is so prcnid and 
stubborn. He will never listen to reason." 

"Except to his own," said the diplomatist. 
*^The most suitable disposition in the world for 
working on. I recollect the old Waipiti chief ^" 

"Yes, yes," said Lady Laura, a little impa- 
tiently. " I know. But it will be no use, I tell 
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you, spealdng or writing to him. As an infant, 
he was the same ; as a boy, he was the same ; as a 
young man, he was the same ; he will always be 
the same. Let him take his own way. What 
does it matter? They talk of those women that 
make the shirts ; but what has my life been ? All 
disappointments and trouble, crossed in every way. 
I can do nothing with any of them, so I give it 
up now.** 

"That's the way with you women," said he, 
rubbing his hands, and looking into the stove; 
" you give up when we begin. This poor f ooUsh 
Charles ! Never mind, we shall see what can be 
done to-morrow. Ah ! here we come at last ! " 
and the girls came "swelling" in, like two yachts, 
with all their finery spread, and a maid coasting 
behind with a spare sail or so on her arm. 

They did not notice their mother's shrunk and 
wof ul face ; there were some final touches to be 
given. In the carriage she broke out with the 
story that night's mail had brought her. " Your 
brother is making a fine fool of himself! Go to 
somebody — ^I wish to Heaven you would — and 
leave me here. I am sick of you all. I am sick 
of the world. I have done what I could for you, 
u2 
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and I am tired and exhausted. Only just let him 
write me one of his hypocritical letters when he 
wants money ! I, that have always scraped, and 
pinched, and denied myself, to keep him up in his 
proper station 1 " 

It was a dismal progress in that dark carriage. 
The girls had been a little excited by the hope of 
this party, though indeed, by this time, it should 
have been as monotonous as parade or drill. This 
news came on them with a chill, and made the 
opera-cloaks on their shoulders feel like palls. 
Their hearts felt tight even under the stiff silk 
armour, which the maid Jane had tightened with 
many struggles. Suddenly came the lights and 
the music of the *^ dance," seen and heard through 
the open drawing-room. As though the fashion- 
able sergeant had called out " Attention 1" they 
fell into regular line, fans were "ordeifed," smiles 
and general happiness mounted to their faces; 
they bent and swayed, shook kid-covered hands, 
were so glad, and so sorry, and so alarmed at being 
late ; and were so smiling and delighted, that the 
idea was conveyed that by impediments they had 
been long kept away from this delicious retreat, 
and that they baud giyen their jailers the slip, and 
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were now finally got to the place for which then: 
souls had yearned. They had put on theur smiles 
with their gloves. The ugly family nightmare — 
just heard of — they thrust down, and shut the lid, 
up, though it would fly open at times in the midst 
of a valse, like a jack-in-the-box. Lady Laura 
Fermor " taken down" for an ice by Shafto Lyons, 
M.P., who was getting his chest "shored up" at 
Nice, was rallied by her in the gayest manner, on a 
rumour of marriage. He was a tall, florid bachelor, 
very red, and much tightened about the throat, 
and, as he looked at her sideways with relish and 
admiration, his collar and necktie seemed to fit 
about his throat as a frill of paper does about a 
ham. In one of her laughs of appreciation the 
box flew open, and the sight of the "jack" almost 
sobered her, but she had him wired down in a 
second. 

So, too, with her daughters. They ambled round 
in a galop and valse : the elder in the arms of a 
" delightful French officer," with a figure like an 
hour-glass. So with her sister, who did a little 
quiet unostentatious work with a young English 
gentleman. They went apart from the world, and 
opened a little " store" in a greenhouse among the 
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plants. Stupid single men who knew nobody, blun- 
dered on them h«pe — in the desert, as it were — ^and 
hastily retreated, mentally whistling. 

It came to the end when Lady Laura sounded 
the "rappel." Then came the gosh of farewell 
smiles, general delight and grief : an evening to 
look back to. Shafto Lyons, M.P., took out Lady 
Laura, and looked fondly after her out of his 
paper ham frill, as she drove away. She shook 
her fan at him with gay menace. But when he 
was in the supper-room telling Fobley what "a 
fine woman'^ he had just taken out, all the springs 
had relaxed, and the "fine woman's" face had 
sunk, and dropped, and fallen into hollows. Not 
a word was spoken during that mourning-coach 
progress. 

That very night, before she went to bed (a form 
she went through from habit), Lady Laura got 
out her desk and wrote to her son all in fact that 
had passed through her mind that night. He was 
to take his own way — ^ruin himself if he pleased, 
ruin them, ruin everybody. By all means take his 
own way. She was sick of the whole business. 
God knows, she had had a weary time of it with 
the whole set. However, this she begged, that he 
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would never again trouble her by letter or other- 
wise. In short, a hot, passionate denunciation. 
She then read it over with satisfaction, as though 
she were delivering it to him in person, and went 
to bed. In the morning, when Sir Hopkins came, 
she took him aside privately, and showed it. 
" There," she said, " it will be a satisfaction to my 
mind to have sent him that." 

He read it smiling, sat down, talked with her 
a good hour, talked of the Waipiti now and then, 
and finally wrote a short note, which she copied. 
Hers lay in pieces under the English grate. It ran : 

" Nice. 

" My deae Charles, — ^Your letter was indeed 
a surprise. I hope you have not been a little hasty. 
However, if you are irretrievably committed, you 
must of course go through with it. You shall see 
us before long, as the air of this place someway 
does not suit Alicia Mary. I shall let you know 
when we shall be in London, where I hope you 
will try and meet us. 

" Your affectionate Mother, 

" Laura Feemor." 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

AN INVITATION. 

The lectures on Eoger le Garfon were sus- 
pended by more absorbing matter. Fermor vir- 
tually put up "Rel&che'' at his door. His head 
was full of the incidents of his new dignity; every 
one was carrying up, as it were, Addresses to the 
Throne, and he had 'to deliver Gracious Replies. 
His hands, too, were full enough, and he was very 
busy in the mornings writing prettily-turned notes 
to many acquaintance, male and female, and the 
turn was sometimes sad, sometimes humorous. 
^^ You will be concerned, dear Mrs. Fazakerly," he 
wrote, " to hear of my approaching dissolution." 
Which little metaphor was worked pleasantly to 
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the bottom of the first page. "You have always, 
dear Miss Biddulph, felt such an interest in any- 
thing that concerns my happiness, I cannot let a 
post go by without, &c." This was the serious and 
plaintive style. 

He was busy in this way one morning, some ten 
days after Major Carter^s party, when his door was 
opened, and his cast-iron neighbour, cast-iron rod 
in hand, swung in — as a crane swings round — 
close on the servant, who would have announced 
him. " Sit down, Mr. Carlay," said Fermor, affably; 
" I am glad to see you." 

" And I am glad to hear you say so," said the 
other. " I was thinking something had been done 
to offend you." 

" Dear no I Quite gratuitous," said Fermor, "I 
must say. I hope there has been nothing in my 
conduct which a gentleman would not sanction. 

! you are thinking of my unexplained absence ? 

1 see ! Ah, there were reasons for that. I must 
tell you," continued he, with something like a 
simper. " By the way, Miss Oarlay — ^I hope she is 
improving?" 

" Better, thank you," said the other, rising sud- 
denly. " I am not a man for seeing the world, or 
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for managing it, and have no wish to learn how; 
therefore, if I do things in a rough abrvipt f ashkjB 
of my own, you must excuse me." 

" Certainly, certainly," said Fermor, smiling« 
" I have knocked about the world a pretty good 
time, and am used to that kind of thing." 

" Because, if you would not mind taking us as 
we are, in the backwoods, as I may say, and 
putting up with roughness — ^in short, would you 
dine with us to-day?" 

Fermor started. This was a true surprise. But 
in a moment he saw the secret springs that 
were working. It was very, very odd* This was 
always to be the result of his presence. He had 
not intended to be more than ^gentlemanly — his 

common manner — ^he had not, indeed. Could he 

« 
help it? 

Of a sudden he became gracious and courtly. 
He would have the greatest pleasure. He really 
liked that sort of thing, no fuss, or state ; '' pro- 
vided," added Fermor, "you 1a?eat me as — one of 
the family, mind. There, at the mess, they have 
got a Frenchman, who lived with Count Walewsld. 
I beUeve, in his own line, he is worth his weight in 
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gold ; but, on my word and honour," Fermor added, 
earnestly, ^I wduld sooner sit down to a mutton- 
chop — 2i well-done mutton-chop — and a pint of 
sherry, than a dozen courses of his ragoftts." 

With this Kttle profession of faith, which he 
threw in gratuitously, he sent away his visitor. 
During the day he thought pleasantly over the 
prospect, and laid himself out to amuse them by 
some new phenomena of his personality. He 
dressed himself with effect, set a freshly-puUed 
gentleman's bouquet in his coat, and at the fixed 
hour he and his to ryw ascended the stairs together, 
and were announced. 

He was astonished to see what an elegant look- 
ing room it was, and to find that the furniture was 
not of rude cast-iron, nor of imhewn wood. Miss 
Carlay was there, but not, as in the garden, propped 
up with pillows. Almost as soon as he had shaken 
hands, Fermor had started with his graceful gar- 
rulity. 

" I can see a marked improvement," he said. " I 
am not at all surprised. The doctors, you know, 
are beginning to send people here. / find myself 
better. I am one of those people that feel every 
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breath of air. In fact, I am an animated baro- 
meter, a human aneroid." As soon as he entered, 
Mr. Carlay, in a grim dinner coat cut out of sheet 
iron, and new black trousers' like short lengths of 
an iron water-main, had drawn off, and was walk- 
ing up and down at the other end of the room. In 
Miss Carlay a faint tinge of colour, and the manner 
which is peculiar to delicacy, made her appear 
very interesting to Fermor. 

They went down to dinner. A small round 
table, a little graceful silver, a little glass, as 
graceful in shape and pattern, and flowers. No 
iron ore, as Fermor had almost expected. It was 
surprising. Everything was good, and tasteful, 
and hot; with a bottle of claret too, Fermor^s 
favourite wine. He was much pleased, became 
much surprised, and to reward them put spurs to 
the TO ey«. "By the way," he said, "I have a 
little bit of news, which I dare say will take you 
by surprise.. Perhaps it is no news, and perhaps 
you have heard it; and perhaps, again, it is not 
worthy of the name of news, and you would not 
care to hear it." He waited for deserved applause 
for this ingenious way of putting the thing, and 
got it. 
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The young lady welcomed everything he said ; 
not indeed with words, but with silence, which to 
him was golden, and, therefore, far better. 

" They are going to marry me 1" he said, looking 
round and smiling. 

Mr. Oarlay gave a grim and sudden jerk, which 
in another would have been a start. Fermor, who 
had his eye on the daughter, saw, to his real 
astonishment, a flutter — ^not a start — and colour. 
He really had the idea that he was giving them 
what the French call " a good mouth," and that, 
at the news, there should be illuminations gene- 
rally, in all directions. 

" Yes," said Fermor, speaking of himself as of 
another person, and as if he were helpless in the 
hands of some one else. " The thing, I believe, is 
appointed for every one, like death — ^it is only a 
question of time. My dissolution has been coming 
on a long time : so I only wrap my robe gracefully 
about my head, and fall down pierced with many 
wounds." He was immensely gratified at this 
effect, and felt compimction. " Of course I should 
be glad, and yet I feel sorry. I should like it to 
be delayed a little — ^perhaps not to come off at all. 
She is charming, and too good for me : but who 
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can tell how these things turn oat? It is quite a 
lottery — all a lottery." 

This gracious apology — ^so ooosiderately made- 
seemed to do little good. 

But he could not but observe the confusion his 
sudden news had caused. Miss Carla/s eyes were 
on her plate^ and she was making a pretence of 
eating very fast. For the rest of the time she 
scarcely spoke at all, and very early fled away. 
Her father rolled his eyes grimly, and gave out a 
word now and again, like the sound of rusty mar 
chinery in motion. But F^mor, in great spirits, 
let his talk whirl round like the fly-wheel of an 
^igine ; and perhaps the name of that fly-wheel 
was the ro tym. 

He said afterwards he never had such a dreadful 
duty cast on him as the struggling against the sense 
of that oj^ressive man, who would not talk. ^ I 
might as well have been in a room by TjajseH^^^ he 
said to Toxmg Brett, *^ speaking to the ^pergne. 
Such a moody soul as it was." Finally, Mr. Cariay 
pushed back his chair roughly, and got up. 

" Ah, join the ladies," said Fermor, washing his 
fingers, "or lady, eh?" 
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'^ We have ways of our own here," said the 
other, standing at the door. *^ We are early per- 
sons. We don't join the ladies, or carry out that 
sort of thing. My daughter is not nearly strong 
enough, so you will excuse us, please." 

In fact, at that moment a maid came down with 
a message. Miss Oarlay was not very well, and 
could not appear again. "You see," said Mr. 
Carlay, now in the hall. " We are not suited for 
company and its forms, and must take our chance 
of being considered behind the times. So ^" 

He had opened the haU door. Fermor felt him- 
self, in fact, morally taken by the shoulders and 
put out. He went down the steps diafing. " This 
is but the usual thing," he said. " I own I deserve 
it. This comes of going down into a lower rank. 
And really," he added, with a wounded air, to him- 
self, " after all I said, and the way I exerted myself." 
Still, it was a grateful subject to think how oddly 
the news of his "happiness" had been received. 
That poor, soft, good-natured girl — ^it did seem as 
if it had overwhelmed her. As for her father, he 
was a conumcm ploughman ; but while he gave him 
Bp to the sword, he would mark a white cross on 
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her door. In f act, he would go in and see her in 
the morning, encourage her, smoothe h^ soft hair 
(morally speaking), and console her. 

The next morning, which was sunny and withr 
out a breath of air abroad, he looked out from his 
back window. The usual picture was not to be 
seen: neither the yoiing girl, nor the arm-chair, 
nor the pillows, nor the maid holding the parasol 
Uke an Indian servant. Later in the day, he set 
his decorators and upholsterers to work, fitted him- 
self up with great nicety, and went in to calL He 
had not lectured on Boger le Gar9on for a long 
time. 

'' Miss Carlay in?" he said, almost passing the 
servant, as a matter of course. But he was told 
" No.'* (This maid was not of the class who 
thought him " a lovely young man.") He retired 
much disgusted, and took down all his fine hang- 
ings and upholstery. Two days after he called again, 
feeling a strange longing to say something on 
Roger le Gar9on, but was not admitted. Yet he 
had seen the young girl in the garden that morn- 
ing. He was furious. It was all that low engine- 
driver, stoker, ploughman — ^that anything — ^her 
father. That poor soft girl was tyrannised over. 
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and could not resist. However, now he had a f aur 
excuse for " cutting the whole concern — ^toute la 
boutique." The course on Roger le Gar9on was 
suspended, and the lecturer himself " interdicted," 
like M. Renan. He had a little mental slate, and 
he wiped their names off with his sleeve. 

Fermor had, besides, laid out for himself the 
pleasant pastime of " forming Violet's mind." 
With this view he used to converse with her a 
good deal upon the phenomenon of his ovm mind. 
In this department of psychology he was very 
fluent. Violet, in a devotee attitude, with her soft 
eyes fixed on her master, tried hard to follow, and, 
curious to say, her lecturer seemed better pleased 
when he could n^ot be followed than when he was 
suddenly halted and eagerly shown that her was 
understood. He did not, however, include the rest 
of the family in his lectures. 

From the very first day after Major Carter's 
party, he had suddenly drawn the line, as he called 
it, and erected strong barriers between the rest 
of the family and himself. "Though I take the 
daughter," he said, "I do not, on that account^ 
marry the whole family. She is absorbed into ours. 
I don't want her to bring them with her. No I 

VOL. I. . X 
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No!" And to her he said privately, "My dear 
Violet, you are charmiBg, as of conrse, and what 
I think of yon I have shown. But I must really 
protest against your relations — ^that is, against 
taking them en masse. It may be vary well now, 
but I do sincerely hope they may be got to under- 
stand the footing I desire to have them on. Now 
I must say, coming home the other day and find- 
ing them all in a carriage at the door, and that 
wild brother of yours in the hall ^ 

^^ Indeed," interrupted Violet, piteously (she 
someway never could gain courage to call him 
Charles, and therefore never called him by any 
name), ^indeed they meant it well, and Pauline 
and Louis were against it, but mamma said you 
would think it so rude if they did not call on 
you. 

" And why," said Fermor, with a curious want 
of logic, ^* should they be so violent against so 
common an act of courtesy? To tell you the 
truth, my dear Violet, I don't like your brother, 
and you must not be angry with me for telling 
you." 

" O no, no," said Violet. 

" I can't help it, and I can't give a distinct 
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i^sason for it, no more than I can for not liking 
cacnmbers or beef, or any other of the strong 
things. He is the cucnmber of your family,** he 
added, smiling, and wishing to reward her atten- 
tion by the present of a little jest. 

She laoghed and enjoyed it, as she enjoyed every- 
thing he meant to be enjoyed. 

" Now," said he, " snppose we go back to 



That is, to the personal psychology, and to the 
psychology they returned. He turned on a little 
jet, and the personal experiences began to flow on 
steadily. 

" Many people say I have a cold manner, and 
further think, because I have a cold manner, I 
must be cold. Does it follow ? The fact is, I don't 
care to be enthusiastic, at least not about every- 
thing. It is not my nature, and yet — ^perhaps it 
is. Perhaps I feel that if I were to give way to it 
I would become all enthusiasm, and froth away 
like a bottle of champagne left open accidentally. 
Now, what would you say I " 

A dreadfully embarrassing question for the shy 
little witness und^ examination. And, indeed, 
any expert even would have found it hard to havcj 
x2 
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extracted any plain positive theory out of Captain 
Fermor^s contradictory speculation. Most likely 
he did not wish her, for he shook his head over 
her, smiling. 

" No, no," he said. " It is not every one that 
can understand me. I am like a Chaldee manu- 
script. It would take years of patient labour to 
find the key." And so, with a hailstorm of 
" I, I, I," the personal narrative flowed on for 
twenty minutes more. Violet listened with soft 
and dilated eyes, trying hard to keep up with his 
broader stride, and, to say the truth, was a little 
fatigued. But all this while we can understand 
that her mind was being " formed." 

Young Brett, that good boy, had been in and 
out with him all through — ^the most faithful of 
faithful terriers. Fermor really began to like him, 
and once or twice shifted a dreadfully sarcastic 
" snub " on to the head of his own man. With a 
little adaptation it did just as well. Young Brett 
had been up and down to Town with mystery and 
meaning, and finally burst upon Fermor with a 
superb fire-arm, breech-loading, silver mounted, 
with needle and the rest of it — ^reposing, too, in a 
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luxurious couch of green velvet, where it would be 
exceedingly warm during the winter nights. Poor 
child, he had the Indian notion about a weapon of 
this sort, and would have given all the skins, furs, 
and cowries he was worth for a rifle and powder 
and shot, considering that human happiness, riches, 
comfort, and amusement, lay packed in a gun- 
case. 

Fermor received this marriage offering in a very 
kindly manner, turning it over graciously — after a 
short inspection, ringing for his man to take it 
away into his bedroom. This was very much from 
him. For presents were one of his grievances. 

"People encumber you with them," he said; 
and one of his comic pocket definitions, which he 
often took out and handed round the company, 
was that of a Present ; " something you do not 
want, to be repaid by something you cannot afford. 
That is my idea," he said. 

He took Little Brett with him, as it were upon 
his staff, to see the Manuels pretty often, and sent 
that honest boy to them as often, when he was not in 
the- vein to go himself. The family liked the sight 
of his white hair and his free speech. He secretly 
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axlmired both, more particularly the elder girl, who 
was " splendid, by Jove 1 " He would have liked 
to have given her a gun* He saw they liked 
hearing about Fermor, and "rattled" away viva- 
ciously on that pleasant theme. He spoke of him 
always with the deepest reverence and pride. "I 
believe," he said, "I am about the only fellow he 
likes among them all. He never told me so, but I 
think so. O, he is wonderful ! av^ch knowledge of 
the world,- such quietness, such. ease. I would 
give anything " (the image of his favourite breech- 
loader rising before him) " to have something like 
it ! He says it is training ; that he has trained 
himself. O, it is wonderful ! He can do what he 
likes with people," he went on. " There is an old 
cynic next door to him, with a daughter — ^I should 
be afraid to look at him with an opera-glass. But 
he has got round him : has the run of the house, I 
may say. O, it is wonderful I " 

The girls became interested. These were the 
times of the lectures upon Eoger le Garyon. 

" And who are these people ? " said Pauline. 

" O, a fellow like a tall schoolmaster. I know 
he scared me out of all my senses. But Fermor 
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knows how to tame every one. He made Fermor 
dine with him. the other day." 

" And the daughter ? " said Violet, anxiously. 

" A nice soft creature, that sits in a chair," said 
Young Brett, rapturously, as if this last attitude 
were one of her virtues ; " so delicate and gentle, 
and, by Jove ! so grateful when Fermor goes in to 
see her. He does it very often," continued Young 
Brett, with great seriousness ; " out of charity? 
Uke visiting the hospitals, he says." 

Pauline, glancing nervously at her • sister, 
changed the subject, by asking Young Brett how 
he liked his new gun ; and presently Violet, 
making some vain attempts at doing her work, 
got up with an impetuous rustle, and fled to her 
room. Her sister knew these signs of trouble. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Pauline found 
her in sore distress, with two red rims round her 
bright eyes. "O child, child!" said she. "I 
knew you would be fretting yourself with these 
trifles." 

"I am a child," said the other, bursting out 
afresh, "and I can't help it. And lie knows it, 
and treats me like one. O, Pauline, you were 
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wise and I was foolish. He just thinks of me as 
he would of his httle dog — ^just to amuse him 
for half an hour. O, I am beginning to be very 
miserable." 

And there was anguish and despair, and the 
good sister appEed the usual soothing lotions, aiid 
tranquillised her, as she alone had the -power of 
doing, with the weak li nimen t of reason. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

A LITTLE HEART IN TROUBLE. 

Late in the afternoon arrived Fermor the 
Splendid. He came to "form her mind." He 
noted the faint red rings and the remains of the 
dejection. He was soothing and gallant, and 
encouraging. He comforted and petted with his 
noble and silvery accents. Her little soul was 
burning in her to bring him gently to account, 
but she stood too much in awe of him, and shrank 
into low spirits. He freezed down any hysterics 
in a second. 

" A little frowardness," he thought. " Upon 
my word, I am sorry to see this. I must eradicate 
it gently but firmly. Violet," he said, gravely, 
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" you are not in your usual spirits to-day, I fancy. 
No ! You can't conceal anything from me. Some- 
body has put you out a little." 

" No, no," said Violet, eagerly. 

" My dear child, it is written there," he said, 
pointing to her face, " in text-hand. It is a great 
pity to let you really be put out by trifles, for in 
your little round of life you can only encounter 
trifles. Now, take me. In the larger tract of hfe 
through which / have to walk, what purgatory / 
should suffer if I let myself be disturbed. I might 
as well give up. Things must master me, or I 
must master things. I prrfer the latter. You 
should make an exertion, Violet. It will come 
after a time." 

Violet cast down her eyes, trembling a little. 
These " hortatives" always chilled. 

" How will you face the world?" said Fermor. 
" How will you rough it ? for rough it we must, 
to a certain d^ree. Or I must rough it for both, 
I suppose," said Fermor, resignedly. " It will all 
come on my shoulders." 

"01" said Violet, sorrowfully, "I would not 
mind — that is, I would do — I mean — anything, if 
I only thought — ^that is ^" 
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" Keally," said Fermor, " I do not quite follow. 
Your English, Violet, is rather unconnected. You 
should try and throw your words into the form of 
a sentence." 

" But whena ^" began Violet, passionately ; 

then stopped short, a little scared. 

" Yes ?" said Fermor, quite calmly, who thought, 
as he walked home, how he had played her skil- 
fully, like a little perch at the end of his line. 
" Let us hear it." 

" O, if I thought," said she again, becoming 
passionate, "that you really cared for me, and 
loved me 1 But you don't. No, you don't. jTo 
you ? Tell me now. Do you ? " 

Fermor was secretly pleased. She looked really 
beautiful at that moment. Her cheeks were glow- 
ing, her eyes glistening, as if a shower were about 
to fall, and there was an imploring air about her, 
an acknowledgment of superior power, and an en- 
treaty for mercy. 

" My poor child," said Fermeor, very tenderly, 
^ what have you got into your little head? Some- 
thing foreign, I know. Come, tell me. I am not 
to be taken in, you know. Of course I like you," 
he added, graciously. 
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" And nobody else ? Do you like nobody else J " 
she said, plaiting the comer of her dress like a 
little girl stopped and questioned in the street. 

" No one else? " said Fermor, a little surprised. 
" Why, of course not ; at least, not in the same 
degree. These are very odd questions." 

" I know, I know," she said, eagerly, " and I . 
should not speak in this way. But you are so run 
after, and are so clever, it is only natural people 
should ask you into their houses, and listen to you 
— and — sit with them in the hospitals — ^whereas I 
am so foolish and so little sought, I have only one 
person to look to. I think of ^^ 

The clouds on Fermor's face drifted away to the 
right and left. The sun came out. 

" You little, absurd, ridiculous child," he said, 
with gracious vituperation. " So that is what you 
are coming to. Because Lgo in and see a dull old 
gentleman and a sick girl? Some of the gossips 
have been entertaining you, eh ?" 

Violet hung down her head and said nothing. 

" And you have been inflaming your little jea- 
lous wits with their stories. Now, if I had not 
luckily hit on the true state of things, we should 
have had a combustion and explosion, perhaps, and 
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possibly," Fermor added, with a climax, "a — a 
scene! As for having a special Act of Parlia- 
ment passed forbidding conversation with ladies, or 
having a portable wall built round me," continued 
Fermor, with great humour, " and a sunk fence 
too wide to be jumped across by young girls, 
these things, my dear Violet, are not to be thought 
of in the nineteenth century. Even if they were, 
they would be absurd." 

Violet smiled, not through tears, but through 
that little mist which was before her bright eyes. 

" You hnowj^ she said, repeating her one idea, 
" you are so superior to me, and know the world so 
deeply, and so wonderfully. Still, as a favour to 
me, if you only would ^^ 

" Put up the six-foot wall?" said Fermor, gaily, 
and with smiling encouragement. '' Well, it is up. 
Consider it up from this moment. There I" 

Overpowered by this generosity in impromptu 
masonry, Violet humbled herself at her lord's feet, 
and he raised her good naturedly. 

" I shall take no more notice of them," he said. 
" They are scarcely, in fact, in our sphere. You 
well understand me, I fancy. A mere sick girl, 
and I, out of charity, went round the hospital." 
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Thus, in general effusions^ and with fireworks 
and catherine-wfaeds flying round, the sc^ie 
closed in. 

Bat that little heart was restless and troubled; 
she was scarcely satined with the magnificent 
explanation and the metaphors of the stone wall 
and Acts of Parliament. Her instinct pierced 
through all the disguises of " sick girl," " charity," 
" hospital," and the rest of it. If a " sick girl," per 
haps an interesting girl, and charity was terribly 
akin to warmer feelings. Soy wh^i h^* grand 
caliph was gone^ she gave way to the gloomiest 
despondency. She was miserable, and there was 
no happiness on the wide earth. 

She knew Fermor was gone dow|i to the bar- 
racks " to be made a machine of," as he put it, and 
she knew where Brown's-terrace was pretty well. 
She presently got on her bonnet, the bonnet with 
the red flower, and that seemed to be made of 
spiders' webs, and with her little face full of care, 
tripped away in a guilty sort of fashion. 

At Brown's-terrace she passed hurriedly before 
the house, scarcely venturing to \oc^ at it ; tlien 
came back, reconnoitring it softly like a vidette. 
Gradually growing bolder, she got courage for a 
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steady look at the drawing-room windows on each 
side, but saw nothing. She went away, took a 
short walk, and came back timorously, and then 
saw at one of the windows a girl in an invaEd's 
attitude, with a book which she had been reading 
on her lap ; and this girl she saw in a second was 
not " a sick girl" in the sense described, but a very 
soft and interesting " delicate '' creature. 

The colour came to her cheeks again, as, indeed, 
it did very often in the course of a day. She was 
indeed plunged into misery. She was thinking 
how it was now practically "all over,'* when she 
heard Young Brett's voice close beside her, telling 
her that she would be sure to find Fermor out 
now, but that if she had any message he would run 
up to the barracks for him. 

He was at that moment full of the good nature 
which is troublesome. Should he knock at the 
door and see had he by any chance come in I 
Very likely he would have called at the Carlays', 
next door, with whom he was " always in and out." 
By the way, look ! there was Mss Carlay in the 
window, and it was a great pity she was so ddicate, 
was it not? 

Violet, thinking she was now fairly embarked in 
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diplomacy, thought timorously how she would 
examine this boyish witness. " But he never sees 
these people — ^latterly, I mean," she said. ^' I think 
he said he had given them up ! " 

Young Brett laughed with all the boisterous 
scorn of superior knowledge. "No, no," he said; 
" they are great friends. He is the best fellow in 
the world. He gives up hours of his time to 
sitting with that poor, pretty invalid. There I" 
he said, triumphantly, " there's her father ! " And 
the grim figure stalked down the steps, shut to 
what was almost part of his flesh and blood — ^that 
is, the iron gate— opened the gate next door, and 
stalked up Fermor^s steps. 

In hopeless confusion she returned home, and 
spent a troubled night. Poor soul 1 she was a 
child, as Fermor had told her, and she tried hard 
to comfort herself with his assurance about the 
stone wall and the sunk fence. Though she knew 
so little of the world, she had her hurricanes in a 
Sfevres teacup, and a whole view of the whole 
world in a stereoscope. 

When Fermor reached home, he found a letter 
and a piece of news waiting for him. The letter 
was from Lady Laura Fermor, and his forehead 
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contrax;ted as he looked at it. The piece of news 
was that Mr. Gaday had called, and his brow 
deared again. '^ On his knees^ it seems/' he said, 
gaily. Before he had been in ten minutes, the 
human casting was stalking into his room once 
more. Fermor fetched out his coat of supreme 
indifference, and got into it as into a paletot. ' 

^\ was here before — to-day," said the other. 
" You were out, it seems." 

Fermor shrugged his shoulders, and the shoulders 
seemed to say in their own language, " Was our 
master obliged to wait at home! or to be in 
always, on the chance of yoewr honouring us with a 
visit?" 

*' You have been busy all this week past," con- 
tinued Mr. Carky. " Your time has been taken 
up, I presume ? " 

" I generally contrive that it shall be," said 
Fermor, carelessly. " I have generally to com- 
pi»ss two days' work into one. I like to be busy." 
This was the idea in his mind, but in reality he 
never had any of that trouble cf compression. 
"Well," he continued, with a smile, "assuming 
this as a basis — that I have sufficient to keep me 
employed?" 

VOL. I. Y 
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The other looked at him steadfastly. " I think," 
he said, " what has once been begun should go on. 
There should be no interruption without cause. 
If one man cares to see another, and has been 
seeing another for a time, it seems unmeaning that 
he should suddenly break off without reason. Life 
is not to be a series of spasms." 

Fermor followed him perfectly. " Of course 
not," he said. " I hope Miss Carlay is better 
to^ay?" 

Mr. Carlay rose a little hastily. "I don't 
know," he said, with really something like agita- 
tion ; " she was better, and I thought she was- 
mending. Sometimes I think it her spirits. I am 
too gloomy company. But what can I do ? No 
one naturally cares to come to our gloomy house, 
and I have not the knack of giving a cheerful 
welcome ; perhaps contrive to offend, besides. I 
don't mean it, God knows I don't." 

" You should cheer her up," said Fermor, gaily. 

"I!" said Mr. Carlay, grimly showing his 
teeth ; then, with an almost painful effort to give 
flexibility to the iron about his face, "Ah 1 if you 
would be kind enough to look in at some spare 
time, and talk a little to her as people of the world 
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do. She likes it, I think, and / have long since 
lost the trick." 

Fermor smiled ; first at the notion of his calling 
genius a trick ; secondly, at the notion of his ever 
having had it. But the flavour of the homage in 
the whole transaction was so welcome, that the 
message from the throne came couched in the most 
gracious terms. 

"Would Miss Carlay be able to see people to- 
morrow % " he, said, as if a new idea had occurred 
suddenly to him. "Any rate, I will take my 
chance. I have just got some of Hachette's new 
things I should like to show her" (i.e. lecture 
upon). 

Then Mr. Carlay went his way grimly rejoicing. 
And Fermor, stretching himself like a minister 
who had just given an audience, began to open his 
mail of letters. There were the usual elements — 
a circular, a bill, an application to be steward at 
the dinner for Charwomen's Orphans, and the 
domestic letter. They all received speedy and 
decent burial in a waste-paper basket under the 
table, with the exception of Lady Laura's. It was 
headed " London, Duke's Hotel, Dover-street," 
which startled him a little, and ran : 
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"Mt dear Charles, — We are all arrived here 
safely, after a dreadful journey, which has tamed 
Alicia and Blanche mto perfect wrecks.** (It was 
a little unjnst laying this wholly to the aocount of 
the jonmey.) " We shall rest here until to-morrow, 
when we shall set off for EastpcHt. 

" We are aQ in a fever of curiosity to see the 
girl you have chosen. At least, the girls are ; for 
I, at this vray moment, have a perfect idea of her 
before me. I always agreed with you in liking those 
high-bred, tall, classical creatures, almost cold in 
theu* manner, and as well trained in society as 
soldiers. You are a little cold yourself, my dear 
Charles, and run a little into the extreme. But it 
is de rigueur in a woman. 

" Our relative, Pocock, is coming with us, and 
in his way is, I suspecl^'as curious as the girl?. She 
must be careful before him, my dear Charles, for, 
entre nous, he knows men and women Hke his 
spelling-book. 

" You will have apartments looked out for us in 
a genteel situation ; three bedrooms, a atting-^'oom, 
and a pariour. ^ -7 . • * 
^ Believe me>your affectionate Mother, 

/^ Laura Fbbmor." 
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He was chafed and "put out" by this letter. 
" Why should she take that into her head t " he 
said. "Does she suppose I am to marry a stalac- 
tite? Not one of them ever understood me. 
Women always take you literally in everything 
you say. Now, we shall have a regular exhibition, 
and I shall have them all staring with eye-glasses 
at my show." He got up disgusted and walked 
about. " I knew they would be making a fuss. I 
had an instinct of it. Coming this way in a mob ! 
Really intolerable!" And he walked round and 
round with angry protest. "And fiA«," he said, 
with a stamp, " to be ' cold,' forsooth, and exhibit 
training indeed I " He was now at the very pin- 
nacle of disgust, but at the same time he felt a 
sudden uncomfortable chill as he thought of how 
"the girl he had chosen" would behave among 
these cold inquirers. 
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